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CHRONOLOGY OF DEFOFS LIFE 
Date. 

1 66 1. Born in St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

1675. Entered the Rev. Charles Morton’s 
Academy at Stoke Newington. 

1685. In business. Was out with Monmouth. 
1688. Joined William in his advance on London. 
16(^2 {about). Became bankrupt. Fled to Bristol. 
1695. Appointed accountant to the Commis- 
sioners of the Glass Duty. 

1697. ‘‘Arguments for a Standing Army.” 

1700. “ Two great Questions.” 

1701. “True-born Englishman.” “Legion Me- 

morial.” “Reasons against a War.” 

1702. “Shortest way with Dissenters.” Death 

of William. 

1703. In Newgate. Stands in the Pillory. 

1 704. Started the “ Review ” which went on to 

1713. Released from prison by Harley. 
1706. Goes to Scotland as agent for the Union. 

1708. Harley’s fall. Employed by Godolphin. 

1709. Sacheverell sermon. 

1710. Godolphin dismissed. Harley’s return. 
1712. Defoe again sent to Scotland. 

1714. Death of Anne. Libel on Lord Anglesey. 

Imprisoned, and released by the Whigs. 
1719. Publication of “Robinson Crusoe.” 

1731. Died in Moor Fields, 26th April. 
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EARLY LIFE 
i66i — 1702 

T'^ANIEL DEFOE, first of journalists and 
prince of story-tellers, was a man of many 
and varied experiences, by turns theological 
student, rebel under arms, loyal volunteer, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and bankrupt; but from 
first to last a scribbler, who wrote with amazing 
fluency and apparent conviction on every kind 
of subject. 

In fiction his name is familiar as the author 
of two remarkable works, The Strange Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe,’^ and “A Journal of 
the Plague Year,’’ both of which stories, although 
founded on fact and purporting to be veracious 
narratives, owe their well-deseryed success to 
the fertile brain and facile pen of their creator. 
Among the many readers who are acquainted 
with these “ immortal works ” comparatively few 
are aware that Defoe was also the author of many 
fictitious narratives of secondary interest, and 
that he may be regarded as the originator of the 
9 
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Criminal Novel which still enjoys so much popu- 
larity. The actual number of Defoe’s authentic 
works has been variously estimated by his differ- 
ent biographers. William Lee brings the list up 
to two hundred and fifty, adding twenty-four on 
his own responsibility. No complete collection 
of them exists in any library, public or private ; 
the largest is in the possession of Mr. James 
Crossly of Manchester, who is also the owner of 
the only perfect copy of the “ Review ” purchased 
by him at Chalmers’ sale, and of the “ Compleat 
English Gentleman,” which was printed but never 
wholly published. It would be interesting to 
know if the happy possessor of these rarities 
has himself mastered their contents, or whether 
he holds the same opinion as Lee, whose enthu- 
siasm did not reach these heights, “ for no one,” 
he says, would be so insane as to read all 
Defoe’s two hundred and fifty odd works.” 

The details concerning the domestic life of 
this remarkable man are unusually scanty. He 
was twice married and had seven children, but 
in the absorbing preoccupation of his literary 
and political career had little leisure to bestow 
on his private affairs, which indeed suffered con- 
siderably from this neglect. 

In a passage in the seventh volume of the 
‘ ‘ Review ”(1711), the author states that his grand- 
father was a landowner at Elton, in Huntingdon- 
shire, and the fact that the latter was owner of a 
pack of hounds, on which his huntsmen bestowed 
such names as Roundhead, Cavalier, Goring, 
and Waller, may perhaps be regarded as a proof 
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of royalist and aristocratic tendencies. But 
Defoe’s father, a portionless younger son, with 
strong Dissenting proclivities, bred cattle and 
established himself in London as a butcher, 
calling himself merely James Foe; and it was 
not until 1703, when Daniel was over forty years 
of age (and had signed himself D. F. D. Foe and 
De-Foe), that he adopted the method of spelling 
his name now commonly in use. 

Daniel Defoe was born in 1661, the date 
being fixed by his own statement in the preface 
to the “Protestant Monastery,” published in 
1727, that he was then in his sixty-seventh year. 
He was an infant when the Act of Uniformity 
caused the secession from the Established Church 
of two thousand conscientious ministers, and 
finally created, as a separate ecclesiastical element 
in the state, that Nonconformist body with which 
Defoe was intimately connected throughout his 
chequered career. In 1697 he published an 
Elegy on the death of James Foe’s most intimate 
friend Dr. Samuel Annesley, who, according to a 
not very well attested tradition, was Daniel’s 
father-in-law. This worthy man, although by 
conviction a Dissenter, was in practice among 
the most loyal of his Majesty’s subjects; he re- 
fused to supply a horse to the rebel army and 
locked his church door in order that no thanks- 
giving service for a Cromwellian victory should 
be celebrated within its walls. It was by Annes- 
ley’s advice that Daniel Defoe, at fourteen years 
of age, was sent to a Nonconformist Academy 
at Stoke Newington to be trained for the minis- 
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try; and in spite of the contempt with which 
the latter afterwards referred to the educational 
methods of this establishment, he appears to' 
have obtained there not only a knowledge of the 
classics but also an unusual command of the 
English language. His familiarity with at least 
three modern languages may have been acquired 
later; but when taunted by Swift and Tutchin 
with being an illiterate fellow, Defoe retorted 
indignantly that “ he had been in his time pretty 
well master of five languages.” 

The impetuous and adventurous youth could 
not be induced to adopt the profession for which 
he had been intended; to use his own words, 
“ the ministry seemed to him at that time to be 
neither honourable, agreeable, nor profitable . . . 
the behaviour of the congregation to the minis- 
ters was often objectionable and unchristian . . . 
and the prizes of the ministry in London were 
generally given to strangers, eminent ministers 
called from all parts of England.” 

Yet the fervent religious zeal which inspired 
many of the Rev. Charles Morton’s pupils to 
forsake their homes and follow their beloved 
master into voluntary exile stimulated young 
Defoe, with some of the more notable of his 
fellow-students, to join, in 1685, the rebel army 
of the Duke of Monmouth, then regarded as the 
champion of Protestantism. More fortunate than 
his friends, who were numbered among the vic- 
tims of the Bloody Assize, Defoe, after narrowly 
escaping the same fate, was glad to conceal his 
military aspirations under the sober guise of a 
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tradesman ; and he became a wholesale dealer 
in hosiery, with an occasional adventure in con- 
traband goods, such as brandy, until the pass- 
ing of James II and the coming of William of 
Orange. 

It is not known for certain when Defoe made 
his first literary venture. He has been credited 
with the authorship of “ Speculum Crapegowno- 
rum,” issued in 1682, when he would have been 
twenty-one years of age ; but as his earlier pub- 
lications are unsigned, a treatise in verse with the 
title, “A New Discovery of an Old Intrigue, a 
Satire levelled at Treachery and Ambition ” is the 
first of undisputed authenticity. This satire, with 
its vivid caricatures of persons of local celebrity, 
could only have enjoyed ephemeral reputation, 
though doubtless the cause of much rage and 
delight at the time of its appearance. 

A subject of wider interest was now to engage 
his pen, and Defoe, who above all things was a 
politician, plunged enthusiastically into the con- 
troversy which was to occupy so important an 
influence on his future career. 

The immediate or final cause which led to the 
expulsion of James II and the fall of the Stuart 
dynasty had been the Declaration of the first and 
second “Indulgence,” wherein the King, desiring 
to promote the security of his own co-religionists, 
practically repealed, without the consent of Par- 
liament, the Penal Laws against Roman Catho- 
lics and Nonconformists. So high-handed a pro- 
ceeding on the part of a constitutional monarch 
was in itself an infringement of the privileges of 
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a free parliament, and was, moreover, intended 
only for the advantage of the members of the 
Catholic Church. A trumpet blast from Defoe 
soon made the grateful but bewildered Dissenters 
aware of their peril, for in a pamphlet entitled “A 
Letter containing some Reflections on His Ma- 
jesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience,’^ 
the author pointed out in forcible language the 
danger of arbitrary government and the illegality 
of repealing a law sanctioned by the representa- 
tives of the people. There seems no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of this tract, though 
issued without date, signature, name of printer 
or place of publication. The promulgation of a 
second Indulgence was followed by a protest on 
the part of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
six bishops, who were imprisoned, tried, and ac- 
quitted amid universal rejoicing. A few weeks 
later King James II fled before his outraged sub- 
jects; the usurper, William of Orange, landed 
at Tor Bay (1688), and the following year William 
and Mary as joint sovereigns made a triumphal 
entry into the capital. Conspicuous then among 
the well-appointed troop of volunteer cavalry who 
formed their escort was Daniel Defoe, hosefactor, 
who in 1683 had become a liveryman of the city 
of London. 

For some years after that event Defoe lived at 
Tooting, and was occupied chiefly in commercial 
enterprises ; his too impetuous and sanguine tem- 
perament soon, however, leading him into diffi- 
culties. About 1692, after successive failures, he 
was obliged to fly from his creditors, and take 
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refuge at Bristol. For six days of each week the 
Sheriff’s officer kept close watch for the defaulter, 
but on the seventh Defoe, gorgeously attired, was 
wont to emerge from his hiding-place, and was, 
therefore, called by the inhabitants the “ Sunday 
Gentleman.” 

In spite of his failures he seems to have had 
the reputation of being a man of some capacity, 
for he received several offers of employment, one 
especially, as Commission Agent in Spain (1674), 
with handsome emoluments. Defoe, however, 
was devoted heart and soul to the Whig party, 
especially to King William, whom he regarded 
with reverence as the defender of England’s 
safety both at home and abroad, and he was too 
much interested in the political affairs of his own 
country to accept any position, however lucrative, 
in a foreign land. 

After the publication, in 1694, of “ The Eng- 
lishman’s Choice and True Interest in the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the War against France serving 
King William and Queen Mary and acknow- 
ledging their right,” Defoe entered into a new 
phase of his career. In 1695 an appointment 
under the Commissioners of the Glass Duty, 
which he held for five years, placed him in a 
sounder financial position; and in his favour be 
it related that he honourably discharged his ob- 
ligations to his creditors. They had compounded 
with him for ;^5,ooo, and expected nothing 
further ; but the following anecdote, recorded by 
one of his enemies, shows plainly the rectitude 
and strictly honourable business character of 
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the man who has been branded as spy, informer, 
turncoat, and traitor. ‘‘ In the opening years of 
Queen Anne’s reign a party of beaux in a coffee- 
house were discussing the character of Defoe 
and abusing him in no measured language. A 
man suddenly rose from the midst of them and 
spoke as follows : ‘ Come, gentlemen, let us do 
justice. I know this Defoe as well as any of you. 
I was one of his creditors, compounded with 
him, and discharged him fully. Years after he 
sent for me, although he was clearly discharged ; 
he paid me all the remainder of the debt volun- 
tarily and of his own accord, and he told me 
that in so far as God would enable him he meant 
to do the same with everybody.’ ” 

Now that in the Daily Journals news flying on 
electric wires round the world immediately be- 
comes the property of the gaping crowd, it is 
difficult to estimate the former importance of 
the political pamphlet as a means of spreading 
information and educating public opinion on 
controversial matters. The position of William 
with regard to his English subjects was always 
difficult, and one serious contention between 
them was on the necessity of maintaining a 
standing army in time of peace. When in 1697 
the Treaty of Ryswick held forth fallacious pro- 
mises of safety, the people clamoured for the 
disbandment of all regular troops. The following 
year Defoe issued his “ Argument showing that 
a Standing Army with the consent of Parliament 
is not inconsistent with free Government.” 

He was thirty-eight years of age when he pub- 
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lished this masterpiece. “None of his subsequent 
tracts surpasses it as a piece of trenchant and 
persuasive reasoning ... he wrote for a class 
for whom a prolonged intellectual operation, how- 
ever comprehensive and complete, was distasteful 
. . . and for such an object there are no po- 
litical tracts in the language that can compare 
with his.” 

In 1697 he had published “The Poor Man’s 
Plea,” written for the furtherance of some ex- 
cellent reforms which had long engaged the atten- 
tion of the joint sovereigns. Defoe’s pamphlet 
in support of these measures dealt more especi- 
ally with the corruption of the judges and the 
consequent frustration of the ends of justice. 
“The Parson,” he says, “preaches a thundering 
sermon against drunkenness, and the Justice puts 
my poor neighbour in the stocks ; and I am like 
to be much the better for either when I know 
that this same Parson and this same Justice were 
drunk together but the night before.” 

By a pamphlet written in 1698 against the 
practice of “ Occasional Conformity,” Defoe had 
embroiled himself with that Nonconformist party 
to which by early training and personal sympathy 
he always belonged. As Naaman the Syrian 
stipulated with the prophet that while in attend- 
ance on the king he should be permitted to bow 
down in the house of Rimmon, so the Dissenters 
since the Revolution had qualified themselves 
for public office by receiving the Sacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the Established Church. 
No particular attention was attracted on either 

R 
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side by these ingenious attempts to serve God 
and mammon, until a certain I^ord Mayor, having 
attended in state the morning worship of the 
Anglican Church, made a ceremonial attendance 
at a Nonconformist Chapel on the afternoon of 
the same day. 

That Defoe was right in his arguments against 
this falling away from the higher standard of 
Protestantism is incontestable; but, when a few 
years later he denounced the Queen Anne bill, 
brought forward by the Tories, prohibiting the 
practice of occasional conformity, calling it a 
Breach of Toleration and an Act of Persecution, 
it is not surprising that he was regarded as a turn- 
coat and traitor by both parties. His position, how- 
ever, was a logical one, perfectly comprehensible 
to an unprejudiced mind. He desired to purge 
the ranks of the Nonconformists from lax mem- 
bers, but was always in favour of toleration and 
impartial justice to all parties in the State. 
When quite a young man he had given offence 
to his connexion by refusing to join with them 
in praying for the success of the Turks against 
Vienna (1683). ‘‘Even if the Austrians were 
Papists, he could not,” he said, “ pray for the 
victory of the Infidel over Christians of any de- 
nomination.” 

The brief spell of tranquillity secured to Europe 
by the Peace of Ryswick, was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the death, in 1 700, of the 
childless King of Spain, who bequeathed his 
large dominions in Europe and America to the 
Duke of Anjou, second grandson of Louis XIV. 
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The balance of power so laboriously established 
by William was thus jeopardized, and, before 
the French acceptance of the magnificent be- 
quest was officially announced, Defoe had rushed 
into the arena with a tract entitled, “Two Great 
Questions considered. What the French King 
will do with respect to the Spanish Monarchy? 
What measures the English ought to take?” 
This was followed by another stirring appeal on 
the same subject, urging his countrymen to pro- 
tect their interests if need be by the sword. But 
loyalty had grown cold, and the English people, 
always hard to move, turned a deaf ear to his 
warnings. The following year Defoe took up 
another line of argument, “The Danger to the 
Protestant Succession from the Present Prospect 
of a Religious War in Europe”; and with equal 
unsuccess endeavoured to influence the elections 
by a tract entitled, “Six Distinguishing Char- 
acteristics of a Parliament Man ” ( 1 700). In this 
last pamphlet he pointed out to the electors the 
absurdity of such trivial tests as the quarrel be- 
tween the old and new East India Companies 
when the fate of Europe hung in the balance. 

Curiously enough his next essay, a poem in 
doggerel verse, “ The True Born Englishman ” 
(1701), written in answer to a scurrilous pamphlet 
called “The Foreigners,” in which William and 
his Dutch favourites were held up to ridicule and 
execration, aroused much greater interest, and, 
in spite of its unsparing satire, pleased the popu- 
lar taste. Eighty thousand copies were, it is said, 
sold in the streets. Defoe^s argument was “ that 
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there was no such thing as a true born English- 
man”; the English were a mongrel race inherit- 
ing the vices of divers nationalities. The opening 
lines of the poem have a familiar ring, though 
people in the habit of quoting them do not 
always remember where they are to be found. 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And ’twill be found upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation : 

For ever since he first debauched the mind, 

He made a perfect conquest of mankind. 

With uniformity of service, he 
Reigns with a general aristocracy. 

sj; 5|e 

Making a race uncertain and uneven, 

Derived from all the races under Heaven. 

The Romans first with Julius Caesar came, 
Including all the nations of that name, 

(kauls, Greeks, and Lombards, and, by computation 
Auxiliaries or slaves of every nation. 

With Hengist, Saxons; Danes with Sueno came 
In search of plunder, not in search of fame. 

Scots, Piets, and Irish from the Hibernian shore, 
And conquering William brought the Normans o’er. 

All these their barbarous offspring left behind, 
The dregs of armies, they of all mankind ; 

Blended with Britons, who before were here, 

Of whom the Welsh ha’ blessed the character. 

From this amphibious ill-born mob began 
That vain ill-natured thing, a Englishman. 

* j|c * 

These are the heroes that despise the Dutch, 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much. 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever lived ; 
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A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns, 
The Piet and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 

By hunger, theft and rapine hither brought ; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 
Who, joined with Norman- French, compound the 
breed 

From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 

5|« sf; if; >}c 

An Englishman is gentlest in command, 

Obedience is a stranger in the land : 

Hardly subjected to the magistrate. 

For Englishmen do all subjection hate; 

Humblest when rich, but peevish when they’re poor, 
And think whate’er they have they merit more. 

if: if; 

Could but our ancestors retrieve the fate. 

And see their offspring thus degenerate ; 

How we contend for birth and names unknown, 
And build on their past actions, not our own ; 
They’d cancel records, and their tombs deface, 

And openly disown the vile degenerate race : 

For fame of families is all a cheat, 

’Tis personal virtue only makes us great. 

His last important pamphlet during the life 
of William was “ Reasons against a War with 
France” (1701). Under this paradoxical title 
Defoe sought to disarm suspicion and gain a 
hearing with readers who were opposed to his 
military schemes; its meaning and object there- 
fore only become apparent after careful perusal 
of the contents, wherein he urges that great 
profit would accrue from a war with Spain, and 
that the plundering of the West Indies would 
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compensate the losses to our commerce now 
suffered through the capture of our merchant- 
men by French privateers. 

In after years it was his pride to avouch: “ I 
have been trusted and esteemed and, much more 
than I deserved, valued by the best King Eng- 
land ever saw.” It appears certain that this was 
no idle boast, and that he had enjoyed the 
King’s confidence and his personal instructions, 
especially with regard to the tract on the “Succes- 
sion ” (1701). The object of this manifesto, viz., 
“That an attempt be made to prove the legiti- 
macy of the descendants of Charles II and Lucy 
Walters,” would, if established, have barred the 
succession of the Electress, Sophia of Hanover, 
whose Protestantism was by no means above 
suspicion. Defoe^s efforts to stir up the sluggish 
ambitions of his countrymen were in vain ; the 
Succession to Spain was the affair, they said, of 
Holland, not England; and Parliament refused 
to vote supplies. Then James II died, and the 
claim of his son to the English throne was 
officially recognized in France. At this unpro- 
voked interference with their liberties, the latent 
patriotism of the people broke into flame, and a 
new parliament proved as ready for war as the 
most belligerent sovereign could desire. But 
“the great Immortal King” did not live to 
enjoy the sweets of his new popularity; the 
“little gentleman in black velvet,” so fondly 
toasted by the Jacobites, did his work effectu- 
ally, and William, having sustained fatal injuries 
through the stumbling of his horse over a mole- 
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heap on the 8th March, 1702, passed off the 
stage whence his rival, James II, had so recently 
been withdrawn. 

One more important event of William’s reign 
must not be passed over unrecorded. This was 
the presentation of the “Legion Memorial,” a 
document of such portentous size that it was 
conveyed to the Houses of Parliament on the 
top of a hackney coach. Its object was that of 
supporting a Whig petition for the release of five 
loyal gentlemen of Kent who had been im- 
peached and imprisoned by the Tory majority. 
Defoe (it has been said in female attire), at any 
rate well disguised, and protected by six gentle- 
men of quality, presented the petition to the 
House of Commons, and was feasted publicly, 
with the martyrs of the Cause, at the end of 
June, 1701, in Mercers’ Hall. 



TRIAL AND IMPRISONMENT 
1 702 — 1706 

T he death of William was a crushing blow 
to Defoe’s hopes of future advancement. 
His position was difficult, and those who blame 
his subsequent conduct should ask themselves 
searchingly how they would have acted under 
similar circumstances. While the King lived, his 
devoted adherent enjoyed an honourable and 
assured position, but during the reign of Queen 
Anne, when confusion and uncertainty, dishonesty 
and corruption, permeated all public and political 
life, Defoe, dependent for his livelihood on the 
patronage of party leaders, fell lamentably short 
of the higher standards of political morality. 

His fall was a gradual one, tor, when William 
died and all the world rushed to pay homage to 
the Stuart Queen, Defoe alone remained faithful 
to his deceased sovereign, and in a poem entitled 
“The Mock Mourners” (1702), he celebrated 
“ The glorious Memory,” a phrase which has 
passed into our language. In another poem, on 
“ The Spanish Descent,” he ridicules the failure 
of the first naval expedition of Queen Anne’s 
reign. 
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The appearance in 1702 of what has been 
called the “ truest, ablest, and most seasonable 
pamphlet” ever published, with the startling 
title, “ The Shortest Way with Dissenters,” 
brought upon him universal reprobation. In 
this extraordinary production he adopted, but 
without the same success, the ironical language 
so effectively employed by Swift. In the sup- 
posed person of an extreme Pligh Churchman 
he rallies the Dissenters on their discontent and 
disloyalty, advocated in bloodthirsty language 
the advantage which martyrdom confers upon a 
cause, and broadly hints that a new Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew might be productive of excellent 
results. This brutal jest, if jesting it could be 
called, pleased no one. The High Church party 
were horrified at such bloodthirsty sentiments 
emanating from a supposed member of their 
body; and, if the Dissenters for whose profit it 
was intended were inclined to laugh, it was, ac- 
cording to the old nursery saying, on the wrong 
side of the mouth. The Queen’s ministers issued 
a warrant for the detention of the anonymous 
author, whose real identity had long been an 
open secret; and this warrant contains the only 
extant description of this remarkable personage. 
‘‘ He is a middle-aged spare man about forty 
years old, of a brown complexion and dark-brown 
coloured hair, but wears a wig; a hooked nose, 
a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a large mole near 
his mouth; was born in London and was for 
years a hose-factor in Freeman’s Yard, Cornhill, 
and now is owner of the brick and pantile works 
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near Tilbury Fort.” It Is a singular fact that no 
authentic portrait of Defoe is known. It is 
possible that even “ portraits,” such as the well- 
known engraving by Vandergucht, may be fancy 
likenesses built up from this description. 

For some time Defoe, like an old fox in safe 
cover, defied the huntsmen; but, when printer 
and publisher fell into the hands of the law, he 
came honorably forward and gave himself up to 
justice. The punishment inflicted on him was a 
severe one. Not only was he heavily fined and 
sentenced to imprisonment in Newgate during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but he was also condemned 
to stand for three days in the pillory. The last 
part of the sentence was carried into effect at the 
end of July, 1703; and, although his physical 
suffering must have been considerable, the dis- 
grace became his triumph. The populace, with 
whom he was a temporary idol, gave him an 
ovation; his instrument of torture was wreathed 
with flowers; and, instead of the usual missiles 
of rotten eggs and decayed vegetables, sweet 
blossoms were showered upon him. While Defoe 
unjustly suffered the extreme rigour of the law, 
his “Hymn to the Pillory” (1703) was hawked 
about the streets, and thousands of copies were 
bought by the sympathizing crowd. 

The bold utterances are as much to the credit 
of the writer as the abuses which he holds up to 
public scorn cast disgrace on the methods of 
Justice, civil and ecclesiastical, of his day: 




)EFOE IX THE PILLORY. 
From a picture by E. Crowe. 
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A HYMN TO THE PILLORY 

Hail hieroglyphic state machine, 

Contrived to punish fancy in : 

Men that are men in thee can feel no pain, 

Vnd all thy insignificants disdain. 

Contempt, that false new word for shame. 

Is, without crime, an empty name, 

A shadow to abuse mankind, 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind : 
Virtue despises human scorn, 

And scandals innocence adorn. 

3|< Sjc sf; 

Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 

Nor is the character of such defaced by thee 
Who suffer by oppressed injury. 

5f« :|e * 

There would the famed Sacheverell stand 
With trumpet of sedition in his hand. 

Sounding the first crusado in the land. 

He from a Church of England pulpit first 
All his Dissenting brethren curst ; 

Doomed them to Satan for a prey. 

And first found out the shortest way. 

Tell them it was because he was too bold, 

And told those truths which should not have been 
told. 

Extol the justice of the land, 

Who punish what they will not understand. 

Tell them he stands exalted there 
For speaking what we would not hear; 

And yet he might have been secure 
Had he said less or would he have said more. 


Tell them that this is his reward, 
And worse is yet for him prepared. 
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Because his foolish virtue was so nice 
As not to sell his friends, according to his friends’ 
advice. 

And thus he ’s an example made, 

To make men of their honesty afraid. 

That for the time to come they may 
More willingly their friends betray ; 

Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are friends unto the times ; 

But at a loss to find his guilt. 

They can’t commit his crimes. 

From his prison he issued a collection of his 
writings, to which was attached, by way of an in- 
troduction, a rhyming satire on himself called 
“ More Reformation” (1703), and also the finst 
numbers of a ‘‘ Review of the Affairs of France,” 
which, besides containing much solid information 
on foreign history and politics, not of France only 
but of the whole of Europe, was enlivened by a 
column entitled “ Mercure Scandale or Advice 
from the Scandalous Club, a weekly journal of 
Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice and Debauchery.” 
“ The first number of this periodical publication 
(far superior to anything which had hitherto 
appeared) was printed on 19 February, 1704, re- 
peated every Saturday and Tuesday until 1705, 
and after that three times a week until its ter- 
mination in May, 1713.” A copy from 19th 
February, 1704, to 23rd March, 1710, is in the 
British Museum. 

While Defoe, in the pursuit of literature, was 
beguiling the weary hours of his captivity, changes 
were taking place at Court. Queen Anne’s allegi- 
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ance to the High Church party was on the wane; 
and the great Duchess of Marlborough, who, 
although no longer reigning favourite, still exer- 
cised considerable influence, threw all her weight 
into the descending scale. In 1704 the Earl of 
Nottingham sent in his resignation, which, to his 
surprise and disgust, was immediately accepted ; 
and Robert Harley, coming into office, sent a 
message to Defoe asking if he could be of any 
service to him. “ Lord, that I may receive my 
sight,’' was the characteristic reply. Through the 
representations of Harley, Defoe was released 
from prison, and the Queen sent a sum of money 
to relieve the immediate necessities of his family, 
who, owing to the failure of the pantile works at 
Tilbury during the absence of their owner, were 
in great straits. 

‘H"rom this time,” says Defoe, “although at 
heart a Whig, I was constantly obliged to serve 
a Tory ministry,” and he e.xcuses himself for the 
apparent inconsistency by declaring that he was 
never a party man and that by furthering his 
country’s best interests and not openly opposing 
his own side he committed no breach of faith. 

One of his biographers very justly says : “ The 
personal obligation to Harley which fettered 
Defoe’s politics and clouded his popularity dur- 
ing the last years of Queen Anne’s reign, fixed 
no stain on his character except in the dissimula- 
tion and slanders of his enemies.” 

With his usual perspicacity in divining events 
before they had actually taken place, Defoe in 
1703 published a violent attack on the High 
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Church party, entitled “ A Challenge of Peace 
to the whole Nation,” together with a further 
statement of that unpopular recommendation 
that, while the Dissenters should of their own 
free will stand aloof from the Established test, 
they should not by law be forced to desist from 
the practice of Occasional Conformity. 

From Bury St. Edmunds, ‘‘the Montpelier of 
England,” whither he had gone to recruit after 
his long imprisonment, Defoe poured forth a 
series of pamphlets, of which the most notable, 
“ Giving Alms no Charity,” was an attack on a 
scheme for National Workshops proposed by Sir 
Henry Mackworth. In the “ Review,” which he 
refused to allow to become a party Organ, he 
held forth on the blessings of Peace, the import- 
ance of National Union and Political Adhesion. 
On this, and not on personal grounds, he pro- 
fessed to triumph over the fall of Nottingham, 
who he declared was an enemy to his country. 
The “ Review,” and a “ Hymn to Victory ” ( 1 704), 
published separately, while celebrating the suc- 
cess of Marlborough’s victorious arms, did not 
fail to divert some of the credit to the new 
Ministry. 

Once more he shocked the nerves of the Dis- 
senters by pointing out the wise policy of Louis 
XIV, who, in 1638, by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes, had rid his country of a community of 
injured malcontents; and again he protested 
against the iniquity of calling in the aid of the 
Sultan of Turkey on behalf of the persecuted 
Protestant subjects of the Emperor of Austria. 
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The violent attacks made on him in other papers 
rejoiced his heart; he never failed to attack and 
defend himself with vigour; dealt his blows all 
round the ring, and when he appeared most 
humble was really most dangerous. 

The election of 1706 resulted in the complete 
defeat of the High Church party; and imh.edi- 
ately after the first issue of the third number of 
the “Review,” Defoe, who enjoyed the confidence 
as well as the pay of the Government, was em- 
ployed on a very delicate and important mission, 
viz., the negotiation for the political Union of 
England and Scotland. This difficult question 
had been for some time of paramount import- 
ance; for, while the English parliament had 
acquiesced without opposition in William^s scheme 
for the Protestant succession of the House of 
Hanover, a large portion of their neighbours over 
the Border were warm adherents of the exiled 
Stuarts. The people of Edinburgh, moreover, 
were of opinion that the removal of the seat of 
government might prove injurious not only to 
their independence but to their trade. The Com- 
missioners on both sides met in apparent amity, 
but among the populace the greatest excitement 
prevailed; and Defoe, an insignificant but 
credited agent, passed to and fro among them, 
preaching peace, pouring oil on the troubled 
waters, and by his observations and reports on 
disaffected persons or communities, ably further- 
ing the purpose in hand. When accused by his 
enemies of being a spy and informer he indig- 
nantly repudiated the accusation ; but it is unfor- 






UNDER HARLEY AND GODOLPHIN 
1706 — 1713 

W HILE Defoe was residing in Edinburgh 
and wearying his English readers by the 
excessive space in his pages given to Scotch 
affairs, important events were taking place in 
England. The suspicion that Harley was waver- 
ing in his allegiance to the Whig Ministry was 
gaining ground, and when a clerk in his office 
was discovered to be furnishing private informa- 
tion to the King of France, the Queen, though 
unwilling to be coerced, even by Marlborough 
the once all-powerful favourite, was obliged to 
yield. 

After the dismissal of his patron Defoe made 
a downward step in his career. For in spite of 
his repeated asseverations that he would never 
desert his benefactor, he took service with Godol- 
phin. By so doing he would appear to have for- 
feited his claim to be regarded as the friend and 
partisan of Harley, and to have deliberately chosen 
the inferior position of an hireling. But that this 
was not his own view of the circumstances is 
evident; and when accused by his enemies of 
disloyalty to his chief he declared that Harley 
c 
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himself recommended this course of action in 
the following words: “Nay, not so, Mr. Defoe; 
I shall not take it ill from you in the least ; be- 
sides, it is the Queen you are serving, who has 
been very good to you.” However this maybe, Go- 
dolphin, who thoroughly appreciated the special 
qualifications of the able diplomatist, continued 
to employ him both as writer and secret service 
agent. The “ Review ” became staunchly Whig, 
and Defoe, supporting Godolphin,declaredagainst 
a supposed Tory plot, and advocated the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

The scare of a French invasion, accompanied 
by the unsuccessful descent of the enemy’s fleet 
on the Scotch coast fortunately came to nothing; 
and Defoe, who had been employed in collect- 
ing information about disaffected persons for the 
use of the Prime Minister, now took a tour 
through the English counties advocating the 
cause of the Government with a view to the 
approaching general election. The “ Review,” 
as well as supporting the Ministry, advertised 
itself as being in a position to impart the most 
recent and correct intelligence on Scotch affairs, 
and constantly proclaimed the loyalty of the 
Presbyterian party. The approach of a general 
election roused public feeling to a pitch of ex- 
citement, and Defoe’s object now being to bring 
in a thoroughly Whig Ministry, he approached 
the subject in his usual paradoxical fashion, 
advising the electors to choose Tory representa- 
tives, adding, “ We want a little instruction ; we 
want to go to school with knaves and fools.” 
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Harley with commendable prudence remained 
silent, leaving to St. John and Rochester the 
business of attack, which was carried on with 
great vigour; the battle of Oudenarde in 1708, 
giving the Tory party a fresh cause for complaint. 
“What is the good,” they cried, “of these glori- 
ous victories? What do we gain by beating the 
French in campaign after campaign, if we never 
bring them to peace?” and they accused the 
Whigs of prolonging the war in order to put 
money into their own pockets. Defoe, in the 
“Review,” opposed their arguments; he, too, 
was an advocate for Peace, but it must be peace 
with honour and the security of the Protestant 
succession. A balance of power firmly settled 
would, he said, be fatal to peace at home. 

In 1710 a complete change in the Ministry 
was finally brought about by the Sacheverell 
incident, at which time Defoe had the gratifica- 
tion of crossing swords with an ancient enemy, 
and indulging to the full in his taste for para- 
doxical writing. Some of the weightiest and 
best of his political pamphlets were written on 
this occasion, and Defoe, fighting his adversary 
with his own weapons, had decidedly the best 
of the contention. His flow of language was 
greater than that of the scholarly divine, and he 
did not stop to pick his phrases. “ Let him go 
on,” he said, “to bully moderation, explode 
toleration, and damn the Union ; the gain 
will be ours.” A year previously the turbulent 
cleric had seized the opportunity, when the pro- 
longation of the war had caused widespread dis- 
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tress, to preach a violent sermon against the 
Whig Ministry, and, not content with this, to 
insult Godolphin by bestowing upon him the 
opprobrious nickname of “ Vulpone.” Had 
those in authority been content to treat this 
conduct with the silent contempt which it de- 
served, the incident might soon have been for- 
gotten ; but instead, the offender was summoned 
to appear before the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. Persecution always makes martyrs and 
frequently ends in arousing the sympathy of the 
majority i so during the weeks that elapsed 
before the trial the popular excitement steadily 
increased, and the sentence finally passed upon 
him, that the obnoxious sermon should be burned 
by the common hangman, and that the writer 
should abstain from preaching for three years, 
was looked upon by his partisans as an acquittal. 
Public feeling against the Ministry increased 
daily; and the Queen, after sacrificing first 
Sunderland and then Godolphin to satisfy the 
popular fury, in 1710 recalled Harley to office. 
Harley’s attempt to co-operate with the remain- 
ing Whigs proved ineffectual owing to the in- 
tolerance of the extreme members of his party; 
and the Ministry once more became thoroughly 
Tory The ingenious Defoe, who contrived like 
a weather-cock to veer round with every wind, 
weathered the storm, always proclaiming his 
independence and reiterating the maxim that 
“ Honesty is the best policy.’^ Before Godolphin 
went out of office Defoe had humbly asked for 
his lordship’s instructions as to his future con- 
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duct; and Godolphin, like Harley, recommended 
him to remain in the service of the Queen his 
mistress. When Harley was firmly established 
in power, Defoe, skimming daintily over thin 
ice, vowed that his one desire was to maintain 
the public credit, which had been grievously 
shaken during the recent change. What to him 
were Whig or Tory? His sole object was the 
prosperity of the people at large. “Though I 
don’t like the crew, I won’t sink the ship . . . 
we are all in the same ship and must sink or 
swim together.” 

In the pages of the “Review” he continued 
to advocate the cause of the Moderates. “ If we 
have a 1 ory highflying Parliament,” he exclaims, 
“ we are undone. If we have a hot Whig Parlia- 
ment, we Whigs are undone”; and the result of 
this balancing of sides was that both parties 
regarded him as a trimmer. Now that the 
Tories had come into power he protested vehem- 
ently against the bribery and corruption which 
characterized the elections. “ It is not,” he says, 
“a free Parliament you have chosen”; and he 
goes on to state that every one who supports the 
Protestant succession must be a Whig, and who- 
ever does not support it is a traitor. The country 
squires, always the supporters of Tory govern- 
ment, had united to form the famous October 
Club, whose threefold object was to arouse High 
Church agitation, to impeach the Ministry, and 
to secure the disgrace of Marlborough. Defoe at 
once rushed to the attack, denouncing them as 
Jacobites and traitors. 
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Then once more “Occasional Conformity” 
became the question of the hour; this time in- 
troduced by Nottingham, who, although a strong 
High Churchman, bought over the support of the 
Whigs by promising to vote against the peace 
which the Tories were opposing. Defoe pro- 
tested loudly against this scheming, but the Dis- 
senters, instead of being grateful for his support, 
looked upon him as an ingenious time-server. 

In 1712 Defoe was once more sent to Scot- 
land, and though serving the Tory party, demon- 
strated his disagreement with the views of its 
extreme members by the publication of sundry 
Anti-Jacobite pamphlets with puzzling titles, 
such as “ Reasons against the Succession of the 
House of Hanover,” “ Seasonable Warnings,” 
and “ What if the Pretender should come.” 
Harley at this time was actually intriguing with 
the Jacobites, but it appears unlikely that Defoe 
was aware of his treachery. 

In the meanwhile the great question of the 
Spanish Succession had assumed a new aspect, 
for the Archduke Charles had ascended the 
throne of Austria, and to allow him to become 
master in Spain would have been even more 
disastrous to the Balance of Power than the ac- 
cession of a grandson of Louis XIV. Defoe’s 
advice was, “ Give Spain to Philip and his heirs, 
and they will become as Spanish as the Spaniards 
themselves.” A division of the Spanish posses- 
sions in Europe between the Empire and France, 
and those in America between England and Hol- 
land, was his recipe for an international peace. 
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He proceeded to point out the ruinous cost of the 
war and the absolute necessity for peace at any 
price; a false move on his part, and Louis XIV, 
always on the alert to take advantage of his 
neighbours’ misfortunes, at once proposed con- 
ditions of peace by no means so advantageous 
to England as might have been expected after a 
successful campaign. The Treaty of Utrecht 
contained no mention of the West Indies, which 
continued to belong to Spain; and contained a 
clause removing restrictions which hampered the 
trade with France, by no means popular with 
the trading classes in England, who considered 
that the advantages were all on the other side. 
Defoe has been regarded as an advocate of Free 
Trade, but it is certain that he had no concep- 
tion of the meaning of the term in its present 
significance. 

In 1714 the Queen, whose health had long 
been failing, died without naming her successor, 
the Electress Sophia having preceded her to the 
grave but a short time previously. Had the 
English Tories been as bold and resolute as they 
were clever and crafty, had the Prince, whom 
the nation loved and pitied, been equal to his 
fortune, George Louis had never talked German 
in St. James’s Chapel Royal.” 

After some delay the Elector of Hanover, 
with his train of German favourites, conspicuous 
among whom were his elderly mistresses, the 
Ladies Kielmansegge and Schulenberg, arrived 
in England, and ascended “the throne of his 
ancestors,” as he was pleased to call the country 
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which, owing to a train of unhappy circumstances, 
was compelled to seek a ruler of foreign nation- 
ality and breeding. A ruler, moreover, of no 
less vicious tendencies than the Stuart princes. 
George I was a Protestant only in name, his 
chief merit in the eyes of his new subjects was 
his preference for Hanover. While absent on 
the continent he permitted his adopted country 
to govern itself by means of its national represen- 
tatives, without much interest or interference on 
the part of its nominal sovereign. 
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1715— 1731 

I N the fourth year of the reign of George I, a 
change which took place in the Ministry was 
productive of some important consequences to 
Defoe. In 1864, buried beneath the accumula- 
tions of the State Paper Office, his indefatigable 
biographer, William Lee, discovered six import- 
ant letters, which had hitherto been unknown or 
forgotten. These letters of Defoe serve to throw 
light upon a very obscure chapter in his history, 
and, to a certain extent, exonerate him from the 
obloquy heaped upon him in respect to his 
mysterious connection with a Tory paper, en- 
titled “ Mist’s Journal,” In one of these letters, 
written to Lord Stanhope, the Home Secretary, 
on 26th April, 1715, the writer dwells at some 
length on the nature of his employment under 
the late government. “ That he had undertaken, 
for better concealment of his purpose, to appear 
as if in disgrace with the Whigs, and that he got 
himself introduced to Mist under the guise of a 
translator of foreign news, so as to be able to 
keep the ‘Journal’ within a circle of secret 
management, also to prevent the mischievous 
4 * 
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part of it, yet that neither Mist, nor any of those 
concerned with him, should have the least guess 
or suspicion by whose direction this was done.’’ 

“ I venture,” he says, “ to assure his lordship 
that the sting of the mischievous paper should 
be entirely taken out, though it was granted that 
the style should continue Tory as it was, that 
the Party might be am?/sed and not set up 
another.” In other passages he apologizes for 
not having been able to erase an obnoxious 
paragraph inserted by Mist, and speaks of his 
services in having suppressed a seditious pam- 
phlet. That Defoe filled an important though 
unrecognized position under the government is 
unmistakable; but when the carefully concealed 
secret came to light Mist drew his sword on his 
treacherous subordinate and threatened his life. 
Defoe’s injured innocence on this occasion was 
a consummate piece of acting; when attacked 
he disarmed his opponent, caused his wounds to 
be carefully attended to, and loudly expressed 
his pained indignation at the ingratitude of all 
mankind. Mist in particular. 

Defoe’s connection with the “ Mercator,” a 
commercial journal which, though never openly 
acknowledged, seems to have been generally 
known, came to an end in the last days of the 
reign of Queen Anne, and having failed in his 
attempt to get a legitimate footing on the staff of 
the “ Flying Post,” a Whig organ, he engaged 
with its former printer, one William Hood, to 
issue a spurious edition. This piratical “ Flying 
Post” violently attacked the Tories and eulogized 
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the new King; but its career was speedily brought 
to a termination by a prosecution for libel by the 
Earl of Anglesey, and the editor found himself 
once more within the clutches of the law. While 
on bail, awaiting his trial, he occupied his time 
by the publication of a series of pamphlets: 
‘'The Secret History of One Year” — that is, the 
year after William^s succession; “Advice to the 
People of England ”; and “The Secret History 
of the White Staff,” in two parts. Following these 
came his “Appeal to Honour and Justice,” during 
the writing of which he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and the work appeared with a con- 
clusion by the publisher. On his recovery, which 
was not long delayed, he issued the third part of 
the “Secret History,” which together with a 
pamphlet, entitled “ An Account of the Conduct 
of Robert, Earl of Oxford,” were intended as a 
defence of the fallen Minister; though the latter, 
probably from prudent motives, denied all know- 
ledge of them. His next occupation was as writer 
of a series of tracts represented as the work of a 
Quaker. In one of these he reproves a Dissent- 
ing Minister for advising the Whig government 
to take severe measures ; in a second he accuses 
Sacherevell of hypocrisy in taking the oath of 
abjuration; and a third is a reproof to the Duke 
of Ormonde for his encouragement of High 
Church mobs. 

In March of the same year appeared the first 
volume of “The Family Instructor,” followed 
shortly after by “ The Memoirs of a Scots Gentle- 
man in the Swedish Service in the Wars of 
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Charles XII.” At his trial, which took place 
in July of the same year, Defoe was found guilty, 
but the deferred sentence was never executed. 
His private representations to the judge that he 
had always acted in the Whig interest were 
taken into account ; also the value of his previous 
services, and the probability that he might still 
be useful in his former capacity as a secret agent. 
On these considerations the party then in power 
agreed “to pardon all former mistakes.” 

At the time when the quarrel with Mist had 
led to such a painful consequence, Defoe was 
already contributing to two other papers, viz., 
the “ Daily Post” and “Whitehall Journal,” the 
latter of which appeared three times a week. 
When his connection with them was at an end 
he became a correspondent to “ Applebee’s 
Journal,” and continued to work for it until the 
spring of 1726. But after 1724 he ceased to 
sign his political articles, for though always a 
staunch Whig, his secret connection with the 
Tory editor now caused him to be regarded 
with suspicion as an ally of the Jacobites, “a 
generation,” he says, “ whom I profess my very 
soul abhors.” 

The pages of these ancient periodicals contain 
the germs of many of his longer “ Fictitious 
Narratives,” and it was in the year 1719, while 
residing in his country house at Stoke Newing- 
ton, that he composed and published the work 
by which he is best known and will always be 
remembered, “The Life and Strange Surpriz- 
ing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, 





PART OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE “ COMPLEAT ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
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Mariner. ’’ Of secondary interest were later works 
entitled the ‘‘Life and Adventures of Duncan 
Campbell/’ “ The Memoirs of a Cavalier,” “ Cap- 
tain Singleton,” “Moll Flanders,” the “Journal 
of the Plague Year,” and “The History of Colonel 
Jacques.” These were followed in rapid succes- 
sion by “Roxana,” “A Tour through Great 
Britain,” “A New Voyage round the World,” 
“The Complete English Tradesman,” “The 
Political History of the Devil,” “ System of 
Magic,” “ Essay on the Reality of Apparitions,” 
“ Religious Courtship,” “ Everybody’s Business 
is Nobody’s Business” — all being issued in the 
short space of ten years. 

The second number of “The Family In- 
structor,” a volume of “ The Compleat English 
Gentleman,” some tracts on “ Street Robberies,” 
and an introduction to a new weekly journal, 
“The Universal Spectator,” edited by his son- 
in-law, Henry Baker, appear to have been his 
final efforts. 

To this Henry Baker we owe a fleeting glimpse 
of Defoe’s domestic life, his handsome house 
standing in four acres of garden, and his three 
lovely daughters. Of his sons, one, Daniel, enai- 
grated to Carolina; and the second, Benjamin, 
editor of “ The London Journal,” was prosecuted 
for libel and had to fly the country. His eldest 
daughter married a man named Langley; on the 
second, Hannah, he settled a sum of money he 
had won by speculating in South Sea stock. She 
died unmarried, and was buried in Wimborne 
Minster. The third, Sophia, to whom he ap- 
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peared fondly attached, was the wife of the above- 
mentioned Henry Baker. 

The weary old man, now grievously afflicted 
with gout and stone, was not destined to enjoy 
many peaceful days by his own fireside. In 1729 
he disappeared, remaining for some time in 
hiding in a mean lodging near Greenwich. The 
true reason for his sudden departure from his 
home is not known. Was he in terror of his old 
enemy Mist, who was hurling denunciations on 
him from the other side of the Channel? Had his 
creditors become pressing ? or did senile decay, 
acting on his brain, produce hallucinations of 
some unknown danger? It is impossible to say. 
He may have been honest according to his lights, 
and probably considered himself to be so; but 
his life had been a succession of subterfuges; 
he had ever tried to hunt with the hounds and 
run with the quarry, and when the time came to 
shuffle off this mortal coil the old fox ran to a 
hidden earth at last. “ I am so near my journey’s 
end,” he says, in his last letter written from 
Greenwich, “and am hastening to the place 
where the weary are at rest and the wicked 
cease to trouble, be it that the passage is rough 
and the way stormy, by what way soever He 
please to bring me to the end of it, I desire to 
finish life with this temper of soul in all cases. 
Te Deum Laudamus.” 

Defoe, then seventy years of age, died on 26th 
April, 1731, at a lodging in Ropemaker’s Alley, 
Moorfields. The admirer of Defoe can make no 
solemn pilgrimage to his birthplace, but may, if 
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he will, visit his tomb. Five minutes’ walk from 
Liverpool Street Station, on either side of the 
noisy City Road, are Wesley’s Chapel and Bunhill 
Fields. In front of the former is the monument 
of Susannah Wesley, daughter of Samuel Annes- 
ley, and reputed sister-in-law to Defoe. To the 
left an iron gateway gives entrance to the old 
Nonconformist burial ground, which, when closed 
against interment in 1852, already contained one 
hundred and twenty thousand bodies. Here are 
monuments to John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, and 
Daniel Defoe. On the flat stone that formerly 
covered the grave of the author now stands a 
marble obelisk with the following inscription : 

DANIEL DEFOE, 

BORN 1661 DIED 1731 
AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 

“This Monument is the result of an appeal in 
the ‘Christian World’ to the boys and girls of 
England for a fund to place a suitable monument 
on the grave of Daniel Defoe. It represents the 
united contributions of 1,700 persons, September, 
1870.” 

lIlThe occasion referred to on the monument 
was not the first time that the British schoolboy 
had been asked to put his hand in his pocket 
in the name of his favourite author. In 1858 
Mr. Landor addressed to “ The Times ” a noble 
eulogy on Defoe, calling upon every schoolboy 
and every man in England who had been one. 
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to give his penny at once to save the descend- 
ant he had left. ‘‘A Crusoe without a Friday 
is an island to him a desert.^’ This letter re- 
ferred to James Defoe, aged seventy-seven, the 
great-grandson of the author of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” then living in great poverty at Ken- 
nington. “Let our historians ask themselves,” 
he cried, “ if no tribute is due in long arrears to 
the representative of him who wrote ‘ The His- 
tory of the Plague of London.’ ... ‘ It was in 
the power of Johnson to relieve the granddaughter 
of Milton, Sirs,’ it is yours to prop up the last 
scion of Defoe.” A subscription, opened by 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Knight, brought in a 
small sum, about two hundred pounds; more 
was not then required, as James Defoe died 
19th May, 1857. Only as recently as 1870 the 
Government granted a small pension to three 
maiden ladies who were the last surviving mem- 
bers of the family of Defoe. 



ECONOMICAL, SOCIAL, AND DIDACTIC 
WRITINGS 

T he “ Essay upon Projects,” written at the 
time when Defoe was in hiding at Bristol, 
was published in the days of his prosperity, when 
he was in favour with King William, and holding 
an appointment underGovernment. “The several 
chapters of this book,” he says in his preface, 
“are the results of particular thoughts occa- 
sioned by conversing with the public affairs 
during the present war with France. ... If 
this has put me as well as others on inventions 
and projects, so much the subject of this book, 
it is no more than a proof of the reason I give 
for the general projecting humour of the nation.” 

The introduction begins with the well-known 
proverb, “Necessity,” which is allowed to be 
“the mother of invention,” has so violently 
agitated the wits of men at this time that it 
seems not at all improper by way of distinction 
to call it “The Projecting Age.” After the pre- 
face and the introduction follows “ A History of 
Projects,” wherein the author touches lightly on 
the building of the Ark, the erection of the 
Tower of Babel, the working of metal by Tubal 

D 
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Cain, and the construction of musical instru- 
ments by his brother Jubal, these being, he 
asserted, the first human projects. 

The Essay itself opens with the following pro- 
position : ‘‘ Man is the worst of God’s creatures 
to shift for himself. No other animal is ever 
starved to death : Nature without has provided 
them with both food and clothes, and Nature 
within has placed an instinct which never fails 
to direct them to proper means for a supply, 
but Man must either work or starve, slave or 
die.” The first section treats of Banks, the 
second of Highways; after these follow Assur- 
ances, Friendly Societies, a proposal for a Pen- 
sion Office, and Wagering. The seventh section, 
“ On Fools,” deals with the ineffective provision 
made for lunatics; in the eighth, which is on 
Bankrupts, he fervently protests against the 
iniquitous and foolish system of imprisoning 
the debtor, thereby depriving him of the means 
of satisfying his creditors and improving his own 
position. The tenth is of a Court Merchant; 
and in the last, “ Of Seamen,” he inveighs with 
much vigour and excellent reasoning against 
Naval Abuses, more especially the barbarous 
and injudicious custom of the press-gang in time 
of war. 

Defoe was a man greatly in advance of his 
age; and in no respect is this superiority so 
clearly shown as in the great scheme in which 
is foreshadowed the important changes which 
have taken place in all educational matters dur- 
ing the century which lies immediately behind 
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us. His first proposition was for an academy of 
letters on the plan of that founded in France 
by Richelieu, Minister of Louis XIV, “ to en- 
courage polite learning, to establish purity of 
style, and advance the so much neglected faculty 
of correct language.” He urged upon William 
how worthy of his high destiny it would be to 
eclipse the rival sovereign in the peaceful arts, 
as much as he had eclipsed him in the field of 
battle; but William was not destined to add the 
benefit of a polite Academy of Letters to the 
sum of those benefits he conferred upon his 
adopted people. 

A Military Academy for instruction in the Art 
of War formed another branch of Defoe’s most 
comprehensive plan, but even more interesting 
was a carefully thought out, practical scheme for 
an ‘‘ Academy for Women.” How many of the 
excellent people who have promoted with such 
success the Ladies’ Colleges that are one of the 
most striking innovations of the later Victorian 
age are aware that Daniel Defoe, the author of 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” had formulated a scheme 
for Women’s Universities, and had stood forth 
as the champion of Women’s right to the same 
educational advantages as Man. 

His rare and high opinion of women had given 
him a just contempt for the female training of the 
time; he could not think, he said, ‘‘that (md had 
made them so delicate, so glorious creatures, to be 
only stewards of our houses, cooks and slaves. A 
woman well bred, well taught, furnished with the 
additional accomplishment of knowledge and beha- 
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viour, is a creature without comparison j her society 
is the emblem of sublime enjoyment ; she is all soft- 
ness, sweetness, love, wit, and delight” 

That Defoe should have held so exalted an 
opinion of the other sex is the more surprising 
considering the character of the heroines in his 
novels, and the many unflattering remarks passed 
upon women in some of his other writings, but 
in his day both the upper and lower circles of 
Society were utterly corrupt, the Puritan yoke 
had been hard to bear, and the tide of fashion 
set strong in the opposite direction. Drink, 
gambling, extravagance, absolute license in 
manners and conversation seem to have been 
common to both sexes. It would be interesting 
to know if in that family circle about which so 
little is known, Defoe had found the ideal woman 
he so minutely describes. Of his two wives 
hardly anything is known, but it is possible that 
the hardworked journalist and politician found 
leisure in the intervals of business to educate to 
this high standard those three charming daughters 
of whom mention is made in Henry Baker’s cor- 
respondence. 

“ I have often thought of it,” says he in this essay, 
“ as one of the most barbarous customs of the world, 
considering us as a civilized and a Christian country, 
that we deny the advantages of learning to women. 
We reproach the sex every day with folly and im- 
pertinence while I am confident that had they the 
advantages of education equal to us, they would be 
guilty of less than ourselves . . . their youth is 
spent to teach them to stitch and sew and make 
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baubles . . . they are taught to read indeed, and 
perhaps to write their names or so, and that is the 
height of a woman's education. And I would but 
ask any who slight the sex or their understanding 
what is a man (a gentleman, I mean) good for who 
is taught no more . . . but why then should women 
be denied the benefit of instruction? If knowledge 
and understanding had been useless additions to 
the sex God Almighty would never have given them 
capacities, for he made nothing needless. . . . Shall 
we upbraid women with folly when it is only the 
error of this inhuman custom that hindered them 
being made wiser? To remove this objection, and 
that women might have at least a needful oppor- 
tunity of education in all sorts of useful learning, I 
propose the draught of an Academy for that purpose. 

‘*(1) All ladies who enter into the house should 
set their hand to the orders of the house, to signify 
their consent to submit to them. 

(2) As no woman should be received but who 
declared herself willing, and that was the act of her 
choice to enter herself, so no person should be com- 
pelled to continue there a moment longer than the 
same voluntary choice inclined her. The charges 
of the house being to be paid by the ladies, everyone 
that enters should have only this encumbrance that 
she should pay for the whole year, though her mind 
should change as to her continuance. 

(3) An Act of Parliament should make it felony 
without clergy for any man to enter by force or 
fraud into the house or to solicit any woman though 
it were to marry while she was in the house.” 

These rules might be adopted almost without 
alteration into the ladies’ colleges of the present 
time, but while due credit must be given to 
Defoe for the enlightened attitude he held on 
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this important matter, it must not be forgotten 
that the idea of a ladies^ college had already 
been formulated by a “new woman” of the seven- 
teenth century, Mrs. Mary Astell. Defoe, in this 
Essay, refers to her as an ingenious lady, and 
her book he calls “ Advice to the Ladies.” Its 
full title was “A Serious Proposal to the Ladies 
for the Advancement of their True and Greatest 
Interest, by a Lover of her Sex.” It was issued 
in 1694, three years before the appearance of the 
Essay on “ Projects.” Defoe denies having been 
influenced by her in propounding this scheme, 
and it is true that the Essay was written some 
years before its publication, but the fact of its 
appearing at this time may be regarded as an 
example of his especial facility for putting before 
the public the topic then most likely to excite 
interest. 

From this account of the position of the 
women of the upper classes, the transition to the 
ever vexed question of the maid servant is an 
obvious one, and from the tract entitled “ Every- 
body’s Business is Nobody’s Business” comes 
an account of the difficulty of obtaining and 
keeping women servants, which might have ap- 
peared in the columns of the “Nineteenth 
Century,” or have been reported from a debate 
at the Pioneer Club. 

“These are now so scarce that from thirty or forty 
shillings a year their wages have increased to seven 
or eight pounds. The country girl, hardly a week in 
her place, is persuaded by a committee of her fellows 
to give warning. Instead of leather shoes she must 
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have laced, instead of a linsey woolsey petticoat a 
silk one. They entertain their relations at your ex- 
pense, if anything displeases them they will go away 
next day, if you want to get rid of them you must 
pay a month’s wages. Owing to the smartness of 
their attire it is impossible to distinguish the maid 
from the mistress ; on one occasion being required 
to salute the ladies of a family I included the 
chambermaid to the great amusement of the com- 
pany.” 

Among Defoe^s didactic writings given to the 
world with the ostensible purpose of providing 
profitable moral instruction, none is more be- 
wildering as to its real meaning than the “Poli- 
tical History of the Devil.” Its elaborate and 
comprehensive title-page is in itself a study of 
no small interest. It will certainly “ amuse ” (to 
use this word not only in its usual significance 
but in the special sense given to it by Defoe) the 
reader, though whether in so doing it fulfils its 
object is a matter of some uncertainty. 

“The Subject,” he says in the preface of the 
fourth edition, “ is singular, and has been handled 
after a singular Manner: The wise Part of the 
World has been pleas’d with it, the merry Part has 
been diverted with it, and the ignorant part has 
been taught by it ; none but the malicious part of 
the World has been offended at it ; who can wonder 
then, that when the Devil is not pleased, his friends 
should be angry. ’Tis evident that the Devil, as 
subtle and frightful as he is, has acted the ridiculous 
and foolish Part, as much as most of God’s Creatures 
and daily does so. And he cannot believe ’tis any 
sin to expose him for a foolish Devil as he is, or 
show him to the world tl 
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This view of the easy gullibility of his Satanic 
Majesty is quite in accordance with popular 
tradition, and legends of the Devil usually have 
as their motive the besting of the Old ’Un, or 
more politely the Old Gentleman, by some pious 
or learned Churchman, or even some astute 
country yokel more canny or more sceptical than 
his fellows. In the introductory chapter the 
author makes the following somewhat startling 
assertion : 

“The Devil’s History is not so hard to come at 
as it seems to be ; his Original and the first rise of 
his family is on record.” 

Defoe then gives a long list, chapter and verse, 
of the various names by which the Devil appears 
in the Scriptures, also a brief outline of Old 
Testament history with the part played by the 
Devil in the domestic affairs of the Patriarch. 
The story of Cain is enlivened by a piece of 
history in verse which records 

How Cain in the Land of Nod^ 

When the rascal was alone, 

Like an Owl in an ivy Tod, 

Built a city as big as Roan. 

Had the Devil, he suggests, had any true 
antiquarian instincts, he could have cleared up 
many still unsolved points of interest concerning 
the antediluvian world. 

A favourite subject with this author is the 
special liability of womankind to fall into the 
toils of the wily deceiver, and 
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“ Walking devils,” he says, “are generally of the 
female sex. Whether it be that the devil finds it less 
difficult to manage them, or that he lives quieter 
with them, or they are better for his business than 
the men. I shall not now venture into a dispute 
about that, perhaps he goes better disguised in the 
fair sex than otherwise. Witches too were formerly 
old and ugly night hags who rode on broom sticks, 
and were accompanied by cats. But now the devil 
walks about the world clothed in beauty and covered 
with the charm of the lovely.” 

Defoe was a careful student of Milton, but did 
not agree with that poet in his estimation of the 
character of the Archfiend. He even went so 
far as to write a continuation of “ Paradise Lost,” 
by no means worthy of the original, which has 
never been accepted by the public who indeed 
are generally unaware of its existence. 

Another work to which some reference should 
be made is “ A Tour through Great Britain,” the 
title-page of which is here given. It was issued 
anonymously in three volumes (1724-1727). 

The varied nature of the contents of these 
volumes may be gathered from the title-page, 
and the book-lover, turning over at random its 
closely printed leaves, will find in them instruc- 
tion and entertainment, judiciously intermingled. 
Defoe wrote with success for readers of all tastes 
and capacities, hence, though Men, Manners, and 
Morals constitute his favourite theme, he did not 
disdain to include agricultural products and 
manufactures, besides information antiquarian, 
archaeological, and topographical. 

He visited cathedrals, colleges, and private 
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houses of note, and, lest his auditors should be- 
come weary, enlivened the tedium of the journey 
with rhyming saw and entertaining anecdote. The 
spire of Chichester Cathedral, he relates, was 
struck by a fireball, and the hole torn through was 
so large that a coach and six might have passed 
through it. The people who dwell beneath its 
shadow have a tradition that if a heron be seen 
to perch on one of its pinnacles the death of the 
bishop of the diocese will shortly follow ; a belief 
which met with a remarkable fulfilment in the 
time of Dr. Williams, for a butcher in South 
Street shot down the bird, his mother exclaim- 
ing as he did so, ‘‘ You have killed the Bishop 
and the venerable prelate. Dr. Williams, jump- 
ing, a few days later, from a runaway coach, died 
of his injuries. 

The famous Spire of Salisbury, 410 feet high, 
excited the enthusiasm of the traveller, “ so 
slender is it, that in some places the bricks are 
not more than five inches thick. The inside de- 
coration he said was unworthy of so magnificent 
a building, the painting being “ more suitable 
for a drawing room or tavern.” The pride of the 
citizens in their truly magnificent place of wor- 
ship he recorded in the following lines : 

As many Dayes as in one Year there be. 

So many Windows in one Church we see. 

So many marble Pillars there appear, 

As there are Hours throughout the fleeting year. 
As many gates as Moons one Year do view. 

Strange tales do tell yet not more strange than 
true. 
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His account of the Surrey district round Holm- 
wood and Dorking is especially interesting in the 
details he gives concerning the sinking away of 
the waters of the mysterious ‘‘Mole,” in its wind- 
ing course at the foot of Boxhill. He also relates 
that one floodtime the lively youths of the neigh- 
bourhood raised a dyke round the water mea- 
dows and secured within it a marvellous draught 
of fishes drawn from all the ponds in the district. 
Boxhill itself was a famous place of resort, an en- 
terprising publican from Dorking having arranged 
a refreshment bar in a cave under the shadow of 
the great beech trees, but the Sunday roystering 
became such an offence to sedate and quiet 
people that one Saturday night an expedition was 
organized, and the cave and its contents were 
blown up with gunpowder. 

It is while speaking of the ancient families 
near Canterbury that the author introduced some 
lines respecting a famous sea-fight between Sir 
George Rooke and the French admiral Tourville, 
the final result of which remained undecided. 

The great Tourville Sir George did beat. 

The great Sir George beat him, 

But if that chance again to meet, 

George will his jacket trim. 

They both did fight, 

They both did beat. 

They both did run away, 

They both did strive again to meet. 

The clear and contrary way. 

From the Hundred of Essex came an in- 
credible story of the awful mortality among the 
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female population. Fourteen wives in succession 
was, it was stated, no uncommon allowance for 
one man, and a certain old farmer was then living 
with his twenty-fifth wife. These men were not 
Bluebeards, neither bow-string nor sack played 
a part in their domestic affairs; but while they, 
born and bred in the marshes, were inured to 
the climate, the women, brought from more 
salubrious air, soon fell victims to its pernicious 
influences. 

At Dunwich the traveller noted how the swal- 
lows congregated in thousands along the coast 
for their winter migration; and near Weymouth, 
while visiting a decoy, he saw a great eagle 
caught in a trap that must have been a stranger, 
‘‘ as they do not breed in those parts.’’ 

While on the way to Cambridge, Defoe visited 
Newmarket, where the races were in progress, 
and he was shocked at the sharping nature of 
the sport,” and gave an anecdote of Mr. Framp- 
ton, the oldest and cunningest jockey, who at 
one time presided over the racing stables built 
by James II, within the circle of the British camp 
on Gogmagog Hill. From these hills the traveller 
got his first sight of the ancient seat of learning, 
and observed that the fens which border so closely 
upon it are the sink for thirteen rivers. His very 
interesting account of the important Stourbridge 
Fair, held annually between Casterton (Chester- 
ton) and the Newmarket road, is well worth 
reading. Its staple products were wool and hops, 
brought there from great distances for shipment 
via Lynn and the northern ports The great 
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square of the wool merchants was called the 
“ duddery,’’ but the origin of the name he could 
not ascertain. 

The comparison which he made between the 
Universities is a just one, and might have pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of a modern traveller. 

“ Oxford,” he says, “ has several things as a uni- 
versity which Cambridge has not. Yet Cambridge 
ought not to be so meanly thought, but that it has 
several things in it which cannot be found in Oxford. 
For example, the Theatre, the Museum or Chamber 
of Rarities, the Bodleian Library, the number of 
Colleges and the Magnificence of their Buildings 
are on the side of Oxford, yet King^s College chapel 
and college is in favour of Cambridge, for as it is 
now Edifying it is likely to be most admired in a 
few years of all the Colleges in the World.” 

In Cambridge he remarked that the Colleges, 
Halls, and Houses for Literature are 

“ Promiscuously scattered up and down among 
the other parts of the town, and some even among 
the meanest of other buildings, as Magdalen College 
over the bridge in particular, but they are all in- 
corporated together under the name of the Uni- 
versity and are governed apart and distinct from 
the town. ... As for Society ; to any man who is a 
lover of learning or of learned men here is the most 
agreeable under heaven, nor is there any want of 
mirth or good company of other kinds but ’tis to the 
Honour of the University to say that the Governors 
so well understand their office, and the governed 
their Duty that here is very little encouragement 
given to those seminaries of Crime the Assemblies, 
which are so much boasted of in other places.” 
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The slowly-moving wheels of Time slacken 
visibly as they approach these sacred spots dedi- 
cated by the wisdom and generosity of our fore- 
fathers to the acquirement of ennobling but un- 
remunerative Knowledge, and Defoe, could he 
revisit the scene of his pilgrimage, might yet find 
sympathisers. While his sheets were going to 
press, internecine war was disturbing scholarly 
repose, and flysheets (if then in fashion), must 
have been falling ‘‘thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.” For between Dr. Snape, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Dr. Bentley, the Master of Trinity, a 
deadly feud was raging, and the latter having 
claimed Royal protection, the University was 
under a writ of mandamus to restore to him his 
rights. Defoe did not await the conclusion, but 
left Cambridge by the north-west road to Hunt- 
ingdon, adding, as a last piece of information 
“ that the foundations of the famous Addition, 
or Square of King^s (Gibbs’ Buildings) were even 
then being laid.” 

Defoe travelled as far south as Land’s End, 
and it was his intention to follow up the coast 
to the extreme north of Scotland, but many 
attractions drew him inland. In the Peak coun- 
try he made several excursions, and although 
disappointed in the “Giant’s Grave,” the dis- 
covery of a man with his wife and family, whose 
only home was a cave in the lead mines, suffici- 
ently compensated him for the trouble of the 
climb. At Bloxam he teased the wenches stand- 
ing out at the Mop Fair, calling it in derision 
the “jade fair.” At “Burleigh House, by Stam- 
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ford town,” he stared at the sprawling goddesses, 
with which Verrio, for twelve years painter»in- 
ordinary to the Earl of Exeter, had dis%ured the 
staircases and ceilings. 

The Welsh hills he compared with the Alps, and 
declared that Hannibal could never have passed 
over them. He even got as far as St. David’s 
lonely pile, having indeed intended to visit all 
the outlying capes and promontories round our 
broken coast-line. A tour in Yorkshire furnished 
him with many subjects of interest. “ It is full,” 
he said, “of jockeys, and celebrated for its 
horses. The young fellows are naturally grooms 
bred in the stables and handle a currycomb as 
naturally as a young scrivener a pen and ink.” 

At the ancient “ whitling making cutlery town 
of Sheffield” he quoted some lines from Chaucer. 

At Trumpington not far from Cambridge, 
There dwelt a miller upon a bridge. 

With a rugged beard and crooked nose, 

And a Sheffield Whittle upon his hose. 

From Halifax he related a ghastly story of the 
guillotine used to punish cloth thieves. At a 
given signal a heavy axe fell across the neck of 
the criminal, but if during the intervening second 
he could raise himself from the block and flee 
away across the river, the punishment was re- 
scinded. But such an escape Defoe regarded as 
impossible. Once a head was struck with such 
force from its trunk that it fell into the basket 
of a passing market woman, who went on her 
way unaware of the grisly burden. From the 
£ 
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severity of this particular form of justice comes 
the saying, “From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 

York Cathedral reminded him of Henry VIFs 
Chapel, and pleased him except in the lowness 
of the towers. Comparing it with similar build- 
ings seen on his travels he wrote, “ The Royal 
chapel at Windsor and King’s College chapel in 
Cambridge are indeed very gay things, but 
neither of them can compare with the Minster at 
York.” Before leaving Doncaster he entered in 
his note book the following epitaph on a bene- 
factor of the poor. 

Howe, Howe who ’s there ? 

I Robin of Lancaster, 

And Margaret my fere. 

That I spent I had, 

That I gave that I have, 

That I left that I lost. 

Quoth Robertus Byrks who in the world did reign 
Three score years and seven but lived not one. 

Anno 1579. 

An anecdote of a sporting character is re- 
lated of Whitwell Park near Carlisle. This is 
the tradition of a famous hound named Hercules 
who chased a stag from thence to the red Kirk 
in Scotland, and back again, a distance of sixty 
miles. On reaching the edge of the park the 
deer leaped the paling, falling dead within, while 
the hound, equally exhausted, departed this life 
on the outer side. The event was commemor- 
ated in a distich : 
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Hercules killed Hart a grease 

And Hart a grease killed Hercules. 

It does not appear that Defoe carried out his 
intention of travelling from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groat’s House. Whether this would have 
prevented him from describing the last-named 
locality as if he had really been there is by no 
means so certain. Defoe was constantly on the 
move, and when on his political journeys no 
doubt noted down, or consigned to some cham- 
ber in his marvellous memory, information on 
all sorts of topics. Some of the places so graphic- 
ally described he actually visited ; the accounts 
of others suggest that they may possibly have 
been worked up from some literary source. It 
is a somewhat suspicious fact that he so very 
seldom alludes to the weather which usually 
plays so important a part in travellers’ tales. 
Once indeed in Cumberland he was lost in a 
snow storm when in company with two other 
gentlemen and their servants. This he noted 
was in August. He does not as a rule mention 
the time of year. Again, in one place while 
travelling in Derbyshire he speaks of the servants 
holding the horses ‘‘dragoon like” while the 
owners climbed the hill, but he seldom states 
the method of his journeying, nor whether he 
was alone or in company. He does not give the 
name of the hostelries at which he put up, nor 
the prices he paid, a curious omission for a man 
who made his hero on a desert island describe 
everything in such minute detail. Probably the 
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tour, though giving such an interesting and prob- 
ably accurate picture of England during the early 
part of the eighteenth century, was no true pil- 
grimage, but a kind of potpourri^ compiled at 
home from various sources, diaries, notebooks, 
guides, personal experiences, and oral tradition. 
Only the first issue has any true literary value, 
though many successive editions have been 
edited and added to by other hands, notably the 
second, for which Samuel Richardson, author of 
“ Clarissa,^’ made himself responsible. 



VARIOUS FICTITIOUS WRITINGS 

C HARLES LAM1> thus speaks of Defoe’s 
fictitious works: 

It has happened not seldom that one work of 
some author has so Iransccndantly surpassed in 
execution the rest of his compositions that the world 
has agreed to pass a sentence of dismissal upon the 
latter, and to consign them to total oblivion and 
neglect. . . . While all ages and descriptions of 
people hang delighted over the “Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” and will continue to do so we 
trust while the world lasts; how few comparatively 
will bear to be told, that there exist other fictitious 
narratives by the same writer, four of them at least 
of no inferior interest except what results from a less 
felicitous choice of situation. “Roxana,” “Singleton,” 
“Moll Flanders,” “Colonel Jack,” are all genuine 
offspring of the same father.” — Ci'itical Essays, 

They are no longer read, says another critic, be- 
cause they are not fit to be read; and Thackeray, 
writing on Hogarth, represents the reprobate 
prentice, Tom Idle, as poring over “ Moll 
Flanders.” 

Hogarth’s pictures, and Defoe’s novels are alike 
interesting to the historian as graphic, if exag- 
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gerated, representations of a bygone age. The 
talent of both artist and author was undeniable, 
but you would not hang your breakfast room 
with scenes from ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress,” nor 
keep “Roxana” or “Singleton” on your bed- 
side table. Defoe wrote for a public coarser, and 
not less immoral, than that which thronged the 
play-houses after the Restoration. Sin had been 
stripped of her glittering garments and cloaked 
in hypocrisy, and in that consisted the difference. 
The relation of a succession of obscene anecdotes 
was excused by the interpolation of interminable 
paragraphs of prosy moralizing. Defoe was a 
typical Englishman of the Hanoverian period, 
and wrote for the men of his generation. To 
young people of either sex the perusal of Defoe’s 
Criminal stories is likely to be neither pleasur- 
able nor profitable, and the general reader will 
wade with considerable difficulty through the 
loosely-strung narratives. 

Defoe has been called the father of the English 
Novel. This is a misnomer; for these stories are 
scarcely even novels with a purpose, but gigantic 
homilies with a dominant motive that wicked- 
ness does not pay in the long run. “ Into his 
writing the idea of the beautiful never enters; 
when he comes to fiction it is like a presbyterian 
and plebeian with low subjects and moral aims 
to treat of the adventures and reform the con- 
duct of thieves, prostitutes, workmen, and sailors. 
His imagination was that of a man of business, 
not an artist, crammed and, as it were, jammed 
down with facts. He tells them as they come to 
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him without arrangement, and even in fiction his 
information is as precise as in a history.” 

“Journal of the Plague Year.” 

“ Except in his inimitable ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ 
none of the productions of Defoe ever obtained 
such a high degree of popular celebrity as his 
‘Journal of the Plague Year,* published in 1722.” 
Like most of Defoe's works it appeared without 
the author’s name, but no one who is at all ac- 
quainted with the general characteristics of his 
writings “can for a moment hesitate to agree 
with the voice of common fame which assigns it 
to him.” 

It is not “ pure fiction ” since it is compiled 
from authentic records, neither is it strictly speak- 
ing a history, though it has been quoted as such. 
It is an ingenious grafting of fiction on fact, the 
circumstances written down substantially correct, 
the framework of the story the invention of the 
ingenious author. 

“It was in the year of our Lord 1665, says 
the author, that the Plague began in our City of 
Londofi ; after we were warned by the great Plague 
in Holla^id in the year 1664,” The infection, it 
is supposed, was imported in some goods which 
came from thence, and its first victims are said to 
have been two Frenchmen living in Drury I.ane. 
“ St. Giles Parish ” (/>., St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
not St. Giles, Cripplegate, in which Defoe was 
born and died) “ has the melancholy celebrity of 
originating the Plague of 1665, The most severe 
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visitation of that malady that ever occurred in 
this country, for in ten months no less than 
97,306 of the inhabitants of London and its sub- 
urbs died of it/’ The church of St. Giles was 
rebuilt in 1 730, and the lych gate with the curious 
wooden carving of the Resurrection erected three 
years after the calamity removed from the west- 
ern side. The churchyard has since been in- 
closed, and there is no trace of the great trench 
in which, during July of 1665, were interred 
1,350 bodies. 

Daniel Defoe was four years of age at the time 
of the Great Plague, and could hardly have been 
an eyewitness of the terrible scenes, but he grew 
up among people who were actually present. 
He had the opportunity of consulting parish 
registers. The Collection ” of all the Bills of 
Mortality for 1665, issued under the title of 

London’s Dreadful Visitation ” was probably 
familiar to him. He may have consulted Dr. 
Hodges’ “ Loimologia,” published 1672, which 
is in Latin, and was translated by John Quincy 
half a century later, and also a certain manuscript 
treatise byMr.W. Boghurst, medical practitioner, 
who resided in the metropolis during the whole 
prevalence of the disease. The “Journal ” closes 
with the following stanza ; 


A dreadful Plague in London was 
In the year sixty-five, 

Which swept a hundred thousand souls 
Away — and I alive. 


H. F. 
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The signature to these lines gives rise to the 
possible supposition that the original author may 
not have been Daniel, but some older relative, 
from whom the latter may have inherited not 
only a manuscript, but also that descriptive 
power which raises the account of this great 
national calamity into the first ranks of historical 
fiction. Be this as it may, it is Daniel Defoe who, 
in the guise of the respectable sadler, treads those 
deserted streets, and consults his Bible as to 
whether he should remain or fly from the plague- 
stricken city. It was he who met the poor naked 
creature who cried out, Oh, the great dreadful 
God,” that conversed with the man in the brown 
cloak who had gone crazy with grief, and walked 
up Holborn, where the people kept to the middle 
of the great street, lest they should mingle with 
those who came from infected houses. Defoe 
noticed that the Inns of Court were shut, he 
joined in the crowd that stared skyward, looking 
for an “angel clothed in white with a fiery sword 
in his hand and by the illusion of his narrative 
takes the reader with him. 

“Life of Captain Singleton,” 1720; “Rox- 
ana, The Fortunate Mistress,” 1723; 
“Moll Flanders,” 1722; “History of 
Colonel Jacques,” 1722. 

“ Defoe’s novel writing,” says a recent bio- 
grapher, “grew naturally out of his general 
literary trade, they were manufactured from 
material for which he had ascertained there was 
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a market ; the only novelty lay in the mode of 
preparation.” A family likeness pervades the 
series, and the principal characters of these 
“ realistic biographies ” are the outcasts from a 
society system of whose sins and follies they are 
at once the cause and the result. 

In the four most important “ secondary ” 
novels quoted by Lamb there is hardly a gleam 
of humour, except in the paradoxical statements 
of the Quaker surgeon in Captain Singleton’s 
second voyage, who, while in principle averse to 
fighting, has always some good reason for en- 
gaging the enemy. There is a Quaker woman also 
in “Roxana,” who, though superior in intellect 
and breeding to her neighbours, hides under her 
dove-coloured mantle a heart hardly less corrupt. 
Moll Flanders, Captain Singleton, and Colonel 
Jacques are all in the first instance the innocent 
victims of their parents’ sins, they start in life 
waifs and strays in an unfriendly world, handi- 
capped by the brand of illegitimacy. Roxana, 
brought up by respectable parents, is also to 
some extent the sport of circumstances, though 
each lapse into sin leaves her more hardened and 
depraved. In the course of an adventurous life 
she had amassed a considerable fortune, and 
when pressed to marry, she refused, saying: 

“That woman was born free, and could she man- 
age herself suitably, might enjoy that liberty to as 
much purpose as men do, but such were the laws 
of matrimony that in giving herself to a man she 
became but an upper servant, not only her person 
but her property being from that time entirely under 
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his control. He might reduce her from affluence to 
penury and she could have no redress.’’ 

Roxana, under these circumstances, preferred 
the position of mistress to that of wife, and when 
in the end she married the Dutch merchant, to 
whom for some time she had stood in this rela- 
tion, her worst forebodings were fulfilled. He 
stripped her of all possessions, forbade her 
children to afford her any assistance, and left 
the unfortunate woman to die of starvation. A 
strong sense of justice was a salient characteristic 
of the author, and he had evidently pondered 
over and realized the iniquity of the ancient law 
respecting a married woman's property. 

In the preface to Moll Flanders " he refers 
to having omitted certain passages “as too bad 
for repetition,” and expresses a hope that what 
is left will not offend the chastest reader, the 
most modest hearer; while the moral he hopes 
will keep the reader serious even where the story 
might incline him to be otherwise. There is no 
part of “Moll Flanders ” conducive to mirth; if 
much objectionable matter has been omitted, 
much still remains. It may be a fine story — 
many competent critics have affirmed it to be 
so —but it is an exceedingly unpleasant one. 
Colonel Jacques is the masculine counterpart of 
Moll Flanders, like her, born to misfortune but 
differing from her in being innured to wicked- 
ness from his earliest years. He also is an ex- 
ample of a solitary, but it is the solitude of the 
outcast in a crowd, the Ishmael whose hand is 
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against every man. The opening scenes of the 
story are not without a certain pathos, but when 
the hero reforms and emigrates, the elements of 
romance are swallowed up in prosaic detail, even 
the circumstances attending his four matrimonial 
ventures fail to awake any very keen interest in 
the final developments of a tedious story. 

“ The Life and Piracies of Captain Singleton,” 
though classed with the criminal novels, is also 
a traveller’s tale of considerable merit. Here 
again w'e meet Defoe no longer clad in the 
sober garb of a London citizen, but with pistol 
and bandoleer, red waistcoat and bandana hand- 
kerchief, or whatever articles of costume are 
most befitting to the stage pirate. Singleton is 
not the dashing gallant adventurer for whom we 
have a lurking sympathy, but the tradesman 
who, in pursuit of gain, does not scruple to use 
any method to attain his inglorious ends. Sin- 
gleton, like Stanley, walked across Africa, and 
visited the great lakes, the author having prob- 
ably acquired his information about these little 
known regions from Portuguese sailors in his 
trading journeys to Spain. We do not know 
whether Defoe consulted Herodotus or Sir John 
Mandeville for his extravagant de.scriptions of 
the fauna of these regions, “devilish creatures 
thick as droves of bullock coming to a fair. 
When they fired among them one volley brought 
down three tigers and two wolves, besides an ill- 
gendered beast between a tiger and a leopard.” 
What was the mysterious quadruped of which 
he speaks “ between a buffalo and a deer, which 
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resembled neither, had no horns, legs like a cow, 
a fine head and neck like a deer ’7 Can it be 
possible that Sir Harry Johnston’s Okapi is the 
original of the animal thus described? 

Did the schoolboy of the eighteenth century, 
we wonder, pore with thrilling interest over the 
pages of ‘‘The New Voyage round the World”? 
another of Defoe’s tales of adventure by sea and 
land. The leader of the expedition was in this case 
a bona fide merchant, the object of it — commer- 
cial, discovery being only incidentally thrown 
in. The methods of the expedition were pecu- 
liar, and would hardly commend themselves to 
our present notions of morality. When trading 
in Spanish waters a French captain assumed 
command of the little fleet; two Flemish mer- 
chants were employed to transact business in 
Dutch settlements; and while on the high seas 
the ships became English cruisers armed at all 
points for attack. A mutiny which took place 
on board was put down with a firm hand, the 
ringleaders being flogged and “pickled,” which 
last process, it is stated, had the beneficial effect 
of preventing mortification of the wounds. At 
Madagascar a gang of seventy-four pirates was 
added to the original crew, and after a successful 
trading voyage to Ceylon, Singapore, the Malay 
Archipelago, and the islands of the Pacific, they 
sailed across the Southern Seas until the peaks 
of the Andes stood out against the sky. At one 
of their calling places they established a small 
colony of the Madagascar pirates, who were duly 
provided with five Bibles, seven Prayer Books, 
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and other religious works. A picked party of 
fifty-three men crossed the Andes, and after four 
months^ absence, joined their comrades on the 
ships, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits of Magellan. After this joyful event the 
long-winded narrative is brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by the return of the voyagers to their 
native land, with enough gold and pearls to set 
them up for life. 

Two sets of Military Memoirs, formerly attri- 
buted to Defoe, are now to be excluded from 
his collected works. These are “The Life and 
Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies,'’ commonly 
called Mother Ross ; and “ The Memoirs of an 
English Officer,” by Captain George Carleton. 
The first, the autobiography of a stalwart Irish- 
woman who served as a soldier, both foot and 
dragoon, is declared to be spurious, while Cap- 
tain Carleton, who has found a niche in “ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” is the real 
and not the supposititious author of his own 
memoirs. 

“The Memoirs of a Cavalier” is a military 
journal of the Wars in Germany, and the Wars 
in England, between the years 1632 and 1645. 
It purports to have been taken from the original 
manuscript of Andrew Newport, son of Richard 
Newport, of High Ercole; and to have been 
found among the plunder after the battle of 
Worcester. Defoe, it is well known, is con- 
stantly guilty of literary subterfuge, in order to 
enhance the interest and give an air of veracity 
to his fictitious narratives; and he had a habit 
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of inserting circumstantial evidence with such 
ingenuity that it deceived even practised his- 
torians. Lord Palmerston, it is said, believed 
these memoirs to be genuine. The author, it 
must be remembered, was not entirely devoid 
of military experience, and had travelled in the 
north of England. Not only, therefore, had he 
some practical knowledge of his subject, but he 
may actually have traversed the ground he de- 
scribed so minutely, though not in company 
with Prince Rupert’s defeated army. 

If Defoe, in his preface to “ The Memoirs of 
a Cavalier,” sought to throw dust in the eyes of 
his readers, a more flagrant example is to be 
found in “A True Relation of the Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal to Mrs. Bargrave,” which is the 
most important of several stories dealing with 
the supernatural. It commences as follows: 
“This relation is matter of fact, and attended 
with such circumstances as may induce any 
reasonable man to believe it. It was sent by a 
gentleman (a justice of the peace), at Maidstone 
in Kent, a very intelligent person, to his friend 
in London, as it is here worded. Which dis- 
course is attested by a very sober and under- 
standing gentlewoman who lived in Canterbury 
within a few doors of the house in which the 
within-named Mrs. Bargrave lived.” In the con- 
fusion of ideas produced by the enumeration of 
so many respectable, understanding, intelligent 
persons, the reader, unless previously trained by 
the Society for the Promotion of Psychical Re- 
search, is unlikely to observe that none of the 
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evidence is first-hand; this, of course, being the 
deliberate intention of the author. The tract 
was attached to the fourth edition of “ Drelin- 
court on Death,” an exceedingly popular 
work, especially with the female sex, who, as 
Defoe somewhere remarks, are ^^extravagantly 
desirous of getting to heaven,” and the ingenious 
writer, always on the alert to adapt himself to 
his audience, introduced certain touches of real- 
ism, especially calculated to impress the class of 
readers for whom “ Drelincourt ” was intended. 

The story proceeds with much circumlocution, 
and the gentlewomen converse together nearly 
two hours, discussing not only their favourite 
religious works, but also on the iniquities of 
Mr. Bargrave and the disposition of Mrs. Veal’s 
property. They sat down together to a dish of 
tea, though, it is stated, that the ghost did not 
actually partake of it. But the clinching argu- 
ment was the disclosure of a secret known only 
to Mrs. Veal and one other person. When Mrs. 
Bargrave afterwards related to a mutual friend 
that Mrs. Veal had told her that her silk dress 
was not a new one, Mrs. Watson cried out: 
“ You have seen her indeed, for none knew but 
Mrs. Veal and myself that the gown was scoured.” 
“ The True Relation,” although the most popular 
and decidedly the most striking of Defoe’s super- 
natural stories, is only one among many, and 
accounts of apparitions, witches, fortune-tellers, 
prophets, and such like, poured as freely from 
his pen as naval, military, and criminal adven- 
tures. 
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“The Dumb Philosopher; or, Great 
Britain’s Wonder, Dikory Cronke ” 
(1719); “Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Duncan Campbell” (1720). 

It is evident that through Defoe’s teeming 
brain ran constantly recurrent, certain leading 
ideas. That of solitude, for example, is illus- 
trated not only in the actual separation from 
mankind of Robinson Crusoe on his island, 
but in the loneliness of soul experienced by 
the heroes of his criminal novels. Another form 
of withdrawal which seems to have had an 
especial attraction for him, and is described in 
the “Serious Reflections,” is that of the man 
who remained silent more than thirty years. 
There is an unauthenticated tradition that Defoe 
himself practiced the same abstinence in his 
family circle, and there is, at any rate, siifflcient 
proof that he took particular interest in abnormal 
conditions of this kind, since he wrote at least 
two accounts of dumb prophets. Of these the 
more interesting is a certain Duncan Campbell, 
who possessed to an extraordinary degree the 
gift of second sight. If the principles of hered- 
ity be regarded as of any value, he possessed 
a just claim to this mysterious attribute, for he 
had an Icelandic mother and a Scotch father, 
and the learned in these subjects are of opinion 
that occult powers are highly developed in both 
races. 

Dikory Cronke, the dumb philosopher, who 
was for many years a gentleman’s servant (a 
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position for which this infirmity must have been 
a particular recommendation), recovered his 
speech suddenly in middle life, and in the lan- 
guage of a Zadkiel almanack, delivered a series 
of predictions, of which the following is a speci- 
men: ‘‘ In 1720 an eminent old lady shall bring 
forth five sons at a birth. The youngest shall 
live and grow up to maturity, but the four eldest 
shall either die in the nursery, or be all carried 
off by one sudden and unexpected accident.^ 
When he had thus delivered himself of his life- 
long burden, Dikory Cronke gave up the ghost. 





FACSIMILP: of the frontispiece of I'HE “ORIGINAI. 
LONDON POST,’’ CONTAINING THE LIFE OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, OCT. 7, 1719. 

(British 
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Encouraged by his success, in August of the 
same year, a few days after the issue of the 
fourth edition of the first volume, a second 
Farther Strange Adventures was given to the 
world. It did not attain the same degree of 
popularity; had it done so, Defoe, who, like the 
author of Sherlock Holmes,^’ was careful not 
entirely to kill off his hero, would doubtless 
have provided a third series of hair-raising ad- 
ventures by land and sea. As it was he turned 
his energies into another channel, and the third 
volume which appeared the following year was 
entitled “ Serious Reflections of Robinson Ou- 
soe,’^ These made little or no impression on 
the public, and are seldom published with the 
first two parts. In October, 1719, besides the 
four editions of bound volumes, the story ap- 
peared as a serial in “The Original London 
Post,” of Heathcote^s Intelligencer.” Since 
that the demand for new editions of “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” has never ceased; ^ and the illustrations 
alone of these different issues, when regarded in 
their historical aspect as representative of British 
pictorial art during three centuries, afford matter 
for reflection not entirely of a pleasurable kind. 
The book is extremely popular in France, has 
been translated into several European languages, 
also into Arabic, Persian, and Urdu. Over the 
Oriental mind it appears to exercise a peculiar 
fascination, and the traveller Burckhardt found 

^ Five copies of the first edition have realized four 
hundred pounds a piece. 
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his Arab servant reading it aloud to his com- 
panions at night over the camp fire. 

The story of a recluse, even though an in- 
voluntary one, would have special interest to 
races who hold the life of a hermit in peculiar 
veneration, the philosophical endurance of the 
hero, while his method of adding up items of good 
and bad fortune, and weighing them together in 
the balance, is quite after the Oriental manner, 
and the absence of any element of feminine 
romance, an unpardonable omission to Western 
ideas, would be quite in accordance with their 
aspect of life. The influence of Crusoe is, how- 
ever, by no means of this restricted nature; it is 
both general and particular; it has elements 
which appeal to the world at large, and it has a 
very special interest to members of the English- 
speaking races. 

Everything that is good and beautiful in the 
way of Science, Art, and Literature, came to us 
either from, or by way of, Greece, and not the 
least precious part of our inheritance are the 
great naval and military epics of the old world, 
“The Iliad” and “The Odyssey.” The highest 
praise ever bestowed on Defoe’s romance is that, 
since the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” no book 
has ever been so much read. 

Since the days when Alfred the Great first 
armed the ships which defended our fair shores 
against the incursions of the savage Dane, the 
strength of the nation has been her wooden walls. 
Admirals whose noble names are inscribed on 
the roll of fame have upheld the glory of the 
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flag, and the proud motto, “ Britannia rules the 
waves,” is still nobly vindicated in the face of an 
envious world. We owe national security to our 
warships, but our prosperity depends on the 
merchant navy, which year by year, in sunshine 
and storm, traverses the “winedark sea,” and our 
fighting seamen are always closely followed by 
the merchant and colonist. 

Crusoe was wanting in the heroic qualities of the 
fighting seaman, but had the practical virtues of 
the “handy man.” Thrown on his own resources, 
he bent man and nature to his inexorable will. 
He tells us exactly how he built his boat or his 
house, and how long he took to do it, everything 
is weighed and measured with absolute accuracy, 
and he makes a list like a lawyer’s bill of the 
savages he kills. Defoe’s hero is the recognized 
type of the successful colonist. “ Why, this man 
could have governed a colony as well as founded 
it,” said a statesman in the nineteenth century. 
Hot or cold, mountain or plain, healthy or malign, 
no matter the climate or the conditions, the 
English Crusoe nails the Union Jack to the mast, 
transfers it from his ship to his log hut, estab- 
lishes himself there and creates a home. With 
the flag of his country he transports the neces- 
saries of life, the gun, ammunition, spade, and 
the Bible. He plants, sows, and reaps; at first 
kills, but afterwards tames, the wild animals of 
the locality, and adds to their number the faith- 
ful hound, the harmless necessary cat. When 
brought into conflict with the aboriginal inha- 
bitant his first effort is to release him from slavery, 
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and to make the whole world understand that 
England defends her subjects of whatever colour 
and race. He then endeavours to train him to 
his own idea of what is right, insists on morning 
ablutions, and clothes the free limbs in hideous 
garments of civilization unsuitable to the climate. 
He teaches his new follower to read the Bible 
and observe the Sabbath. His motto is let all 
things be done decently and in order. He be- 
lieves in God, and in himself. These are the 
secrets of his success. 

England as a military nation is slow in action, 
and apt to overrate her strength. Defoe’s most 
stirring appeals fell on deaf ears until Louis XIV 
gave official recognition to a Stuart prince. Then 
the whole country rushed to arms. Time has 
brought many changes, but now as then, unwar- 
rantable interference with our national preroga- 
tives will unite political enemies in one common 
cause. Recent events have shown that there is 
something better than ignoble Peace, and that 
England rates at a high value the life of the 
humblest of her sailors. The firmly established 
position of Robinson Crusoe as an English 
classic is in the appeal it makes to the most 
deeply-rooted sentiments of the national char- 
acter, and Defoe’s prosaic but indomitable hero 
holds empire over the hearts of his countrymen 
as the “ True born Englishman,” no cross bred 
mongrel, but a man in whom are united the 
qualities of many races, Briton, Saxon, Norse- 
man, and Dane. 

The time-honoured theme of the ungrateful 
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son of respectable parents who runs away from 
home in search of adventures is the central idea 
of the story. The originality of the author is 
shown in the unusual presentation of a hack- 
neyed subject. From the very beginning the 
hero’s unromantic characteristics assert them- 
selves. When he goes to sea it is not before the 
mast, but in the purser’s cabin as a trader. He re- 
gards the misfortunes that befall him as a punish- 
ment for not having stayed at home and taken 
his place in the office. He is sober and honest, 
practising virtue not for its own sake but because 
it is more profitable in the long run. When the 
mantle of authority falls upon him he is just, 
kind, and merciful to his dependants, ruling them 
with a strictly paternal government, consulting 
not their wishes but his own preconceived notions 
as to what is good for them. Captain Singleton 
was Defoe masquerading as the captain of a 
pirate crew. Robinson Crusoe is not only Defoe, 
but also the type of the class to which Defoe 
belonged, the Nonconformist tradesman with one 
eye on heaven and the other on the shop door. 
In moments of perplexity he consults his Bible 
by the primitive method of opening at random 
its well-worn pages. He is a believer in dreams, 
premonitions, and the existence of the Devil in 
materialized form ; he is also an observer of co- 
incidences, recording the circumstance that he 
left the island after his long exile on the same 
day of the month that he had escaped from cap- 
tivity with the Moors at Salee. 

He was a man in the prime of life and part- 
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owner of a prosperous plantation in Brazil when 
the wanderlust ” seized him, and he set forth 
on the voyage which was fraught with such im- 
portant consequences. When alone on the island, 
with no prospect of succour, as long as pen and 
ink lasted, he kept a diary in which the most 
trivial details are recorded with the dry precision 
of a merchant’s day-book. But from time to time 
the monotony of his existence was varied by in- 
cidents of a more dramatic character. Such was 
the occasion when, having tried to sail round the 
island, he was caught in a current and only just 
missed being carried out to sea. When he 
reached dry land and fell asleep, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety, he was presently awakened 
by hearing some one calling him by name, 
“ Robin, Robin Crusoe, poor Robin Crusoe, 
where are you Robin Crusoe? Where are you? 
Where have you been?” He started up in terror, 
but it was no human being, not even a friendly 
demon whose voice thus penetrated his dreams, 
but the parrot he had tamed and taught to speak. 
An even more startling incident, his remarkable 
encounter with the “ l 5 evil,” must be related in 
his own words : 

“ When looking further into the place, which 
was perfectly dark, I saw two broad, shining eyes 
of some creature, whether devil or man I knew not, 
which twinkled like two stars in the dim light from 
the cave’s mouth, shining directly in and making the 
reflection. 

“However, after some pause, I recovered myself, 
and began to call myself a thousand fools, and tell 
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myself that he that was afraid to see the devil was 
not fit to live twenty years on an island alone, 
and that I durst believe there was nothing in this 
cave that was more frightful than myself: upon this, 
plucking up my courage, I took up a large firebrand 
and in 1 rushed again with the stick flaming in my 
hand . . . and by the light of the firebrand, holding 
it a little over my head, I saw lying on the ground 
a most monstrous, frightful old he-goat, just making 
his will, as we say, gasping for life, and dying, in- 
deed, of mere old age.” 

Another impressive incident which rouses him 
in his long solitude, is the never-to-be-forgotten 
discovery of the foot marks on the sand. 

“ It happened one day about noon, going towards 
my boat, I was exceedingly surprised at the print of 
a man’s naked foot on the shore, which was very 
plain to be seen on the sand. I stood like one 
thunderstruck or as if I had seen an apparition. I 
listened, I looked round me. I could hear nothing 
or see anything. I went up to a rising ground to 
look further up the shore and down the shore, but 
it was all one, I could sec no other impression but 
that one.” 

The rescue of Friday and his transformation 
from a naked savage to be the factotum and dis- 
ciple of the Autocrat of the Island, is a piece ot 
history as familiar, and as fondly believed in, as 
King Alfred and the cakes; and yet, in spite of 
the verisimilitude imparted by minute attention 
to detail, a certain unreality makes itself con- 
stantly apparent. It is obvious that the story is 
merely a peg on which to hang certain ideas. 
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and that the author’s real anxiety is to inculcate 
certain moral precepts. Man Friday would come 
out badly under scientific investigation. His 
baby language, which then passed current as 
the correct phraseology of the nigger, whether 
red, yellow, black, or brown, is a language un- 
known to the philologist. Common sense tells 
us that the gentle savage, our childhood’s friend, 
is only a puppet, an uncivilized Sunday scholar 
set up on a pedestal to give his preceptor the 
opportunity of airing the fine moral sentiments 
which could hardly be appreciated by the cats 
or the parrot. Poor Friday, whose ideas prob- 
ably did not rise above warmth or food, is re- 
presented as asking and having explained to 
him the most abstruse theological questions. 
Crusoe elicited from his faithful companion a 
summary of his beliefs, which consisted chiefly 
in the conception of a powerful personality, one 
'‘Old Benemucke” that lived beyond all . . . 
was old, much older than the sea or land, and 
the moon or the stars. All things said “O” 
(that is, prayed) to him, and to him went all 
,vho died, even those that were eaten. 

I endeavoured, says Crusoe, to clear up this 
fraud to my man Friday, and told him that the pre- 
tence of their old men going up to the mountains to 
say " O ” to their god Benemucke was a cheat, and 
their bringing word from thence what he said was a 
fraud ; that if they met with any or spoke to any one 
there it must be with an evil spirit, and then I en- 
tered into a long discourse with him about the 
Devil. . . . 
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After this I had been telling him how the Devil 
was God’s enemy in the heart of men and used all 
his malice and skill to defeat the good designs of 
Providence and to ruin the kingdom of Christ in this 
world and the like. “Well,” says Friday, “but you 
say God is so strong, so great, is he not much 
strong, much might, as the Devil. ... If God 
much might, much strong as the Devil, why God 
not kill the Devil so make him no more do wicked.” 

Alas! poor Friday, these questions of sin, of 
pain, of punishment, have puzzled wiser heads 
than thine, and while our half-chilled planet 
rushes madly through boundless space, the an- 
swer remains hidden in the womb of the In- 
finite. 

For a considerable period Friday enjoyed his 
master’s undivided attention. Presumably, he 
obtained complete knowledge of the English 
language; he certainly had ample opportunities 
for acquiring information on many subjects. 
Then a very exciting incident broke the mono- 
tony of their laborious days and added two new 
inhabitants to the island kingdom. A bearded 
Spaniard and an ancient savage, Friday’s father, 
were saved from a horrible fate by the courage 
of Crusoe and the devotion of Friday. Crusoe 
having ascertained from the former that a small 
company of his compatriots were in danger of 
falling into the same predicament, despatched 
to their rescue his two newly-acquired subjects. 

While they were absent on this expedition an 
important development followed in the arrival 
of an English vessel, whose mutinous sailors 
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landed with the intention of deserting their cap' 
tain, mate, and passengers. With the help of 
Crusoe the English captain regained possession 
of his ship, and announced to the Solitary that 
he was now in a position to restore him to his 
native land, and at the same time producing a 
bottle from his pocket, gave his friend a dram 
to counteract the effect of so sudden and start- 
ling a piece of news. On 19th December, 1656, 
Crusoe, with his great goatskin cap, his um- 
brella, a parrot, and his man Friday, embarked 
for lasbon, leaving behind him on the island 
the three ringleaders of the mutineers, with in- 
structions that the Spaniard should occupy the 
position of governor. 

Unwilling to spend any longer time on the 
treacherous element, from Lisbon, Crusoe, with 
two servants and a party of merchants, made 
their way across the Pyrenees in deep snow, 
and had alarming encounters with wolves and a 
bear, on which latter occasion Friday greatly 
distinguished himself. They arrived in England 
to find that Crusoe^s parents and brothers were 
dead; two sisters and two of his brother's child- 
ren alone remained. 

^ The friendly widow to whom he had intrusted 
his little property had been a faithful guardian ; 
an incident used by Defoe in “ Captain Single- 
ton,” and interesting as showing the prevailing 
preference for hoarding in a stocking rather than 
making an investment in public funds. 

A noticeable peculiarity, one characteristic of 
Defoe, is the fact that, with the exception of 
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Friday, the persons who come upon the stage 
are abstractions, not individuals ; the Spaniard, 
Friday’s father, the English captain, mate, and 
passengers, all are nameless. Among his animal 
companions, the first parrot is merely “Pol.” 
The dog grows old and dies, the cats run wild and 
propagate their species, and it is never stated by 
what name Crusoe summoned them to his side. 
No real lover of animals would have been guilty 
of such an omission; but Defoe, a born cockney, 
secret messenger, and haunter of inns and coffee- 
houses had never perhaps enjoyed the society of 
an animal companion of his very own. 


Crusoe’s Further Adventures 

Crusoe’s attempt to lead a domestic life in 
his native land was destined to failure; and on 
the death of the nameless wife (married soon 
after his return), he cast off parental respons- 
ibility, left his children to the care of the faithful 
widow, and set out in his nephew’s ship in search 
of further adventures by land and sea. He was 
not disappointed in his quest, and it was only 
after experiencing a whole series of exciting in- 
cidents that he arrived at his destination, and 
was warmly greeted by his friend and double, 
the deputy-governor of the island. 

The adventurer was now confronted with a 
new problem of existence; he has no longer to 
struggle for bare subsistence, to fell his trees 
and build his boat with his own hands. He has 
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taken possession of a kingdom and colonized it; 
he now has to form rules for the guidance of his 
subjects, but must first learn from his deputy 
how affairs have been proceeding in his absence. 
The Spaniard informs him 

that the “ reprobate Englishmen ” would do nothing 
but ramble about the Island, shoot parrots and 
catch tortoises, and when they came home at night 
the Spaniards provided supper for them. 

When, after a quarrel with the Spaniards, the 
Englishmen were reduced to the painful neces- 
sity not only of growing but of cooking their 
own vegetables, they promptly made a free booting 
expedition to the main land and brought back 
three young men to be hewers of wood and 
carriers of water, and five women to be wives 
and slaves. The allotting of these wives is thus 
humorously narrated. 

The governor, who found that the having women 
among them would presently be attended with some 
inconvenience, and might occasion some strife and 
perhaps blood, asked the three men what they in- 
tended to do with these women, and how they in- 
tended to use them, whether as servants or as women. 
One of the Englishmen answered very boldly and 
readily that they would use them as both. To which 
the governor said, “ I am not going to restrain you 
from it , . . yet it is reasonable that while you stay 
here the women any of you take would be maintained 
by the man who takes her, and should be his wife. 
I mean,’’ says he, “ while he continue here, and that 
none else should have anything to do with her.” 
The Englishmen then asked the Spaniards whether 
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they designed to take any of them, but everyone 
answered no. . . . On the other hand, to be short, 
the five Englishmen took everyone a wife , . . and 
that two of them might not pitch on the same 
woman, especially seeing two or three of them were 
without comparison more agreeable than the others 
. . . they set the five women by themselves in one 
of the huts and they all went into the other hut and 
drew lots among them who should choose the first. 
He that drew to choose first, went by himself to the 
hut where the poor naked creatures were, and fetched 
out her he chose. 

And it is worth recording that he who chose first 
took her that was reckoned the homeliest and oldest 
of the five . . . and she proved the best wife in the 
parcel . . . whereas the two honest fellows came 
off the worst. 

Love, as we understand it, played no part in 
Crusoe’s scheme of existence, the mutual attrac- 
tion of the sexes still less. No romantic episodes 
illuminate the sombre tones of Defoe’s pictorial 
writing. Not one fair damsel owed her safety 
and happiness to this doughty but prosaic hero, 
with the exception of a servant-maid dying of 
starvation on a water-logged ship, who was given 
in marriage to the “Jack of all trades.” Five 
Portuguese ladies were eventually introduced 
into the settlement as wives for some of the 
Spaniards. “The others,” Crusoe naively re- 
marks, “ did not want as they had wives already 
at home ” (that is, presumably in Spain, to which 
they had no intention of returning). To these 
twelve immaculate grass-widowers were added a 
body of something like forty savages, all of whom 
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accepted without protest a life of enforced celi- 
bacy. Crusoe’s island was like a monastery or a 
man-of-war; had the feminine element been 
entirely excluded this would not have been so 
surprising, as it is, this picture of an artificial 
Eden, with sixty sons of Adam and eleven 
daughters of Eve, detracts somewhat from the 
verisimilitude of his narrative, though the ab- 
sence of the serpent who, if there, would cer- 
tainly have been chronicled, may perhaps be 
taken into account. 

Defoe’s liberal attitude to the various parties 
in the Church is shown in his account of these 
island weddings. Crusoe is a staunch Protestant 
of the Nonconformist type, who refers slight- 
ingly to the ‘‘ Popish Prayer Books,” which form 
part of his library, yet he imported into the 
island a Roman Catholic priest, to whom he 
granted permission to convert the savages to his 
own form of belief. When, however, the latter 
asks that Friday may be given to him as an in- 
terpreter, Crusoe refuses on the ground that this 
faithful servant, having been bred a Protestant, 
would never believe his master to be a heretic, 
and that any confusion produced in his mind 
might turn him back to idolatry. For the benefit 
of those about to be married, the priest is de- 
sired to conceal his real standing and pass him- 
self off as a minister of the Anglican Church. 
Was such a subterfuge as this excusable, even 
from prudential motives? It would certainly not 
be regarded with favour in clerical circles, but 
Defoe, before all things eminently practical, does 
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not fail to put on record that the signing of the 
register before witnesses, the really legal part of 
the ceremony, was duly observed. 

It is difficult to discover by what occult pro- 
cess the heathen women were discovered to be 
fitting recipients for Holy Baptism, but Will 
Atkins, the most reprobate of the reprobate 
flock, who turned out to be the son of a Pro- 
testant clergyman, suddenly called to mind the 
religious instructions of his youth, and favoured 
the eavesdroppers (Crusoe and the Spaniard) 
with an edifying discourse intended for the con- 
version of his humble, little, savage wife. Will 
Atkins, it may be observed, was always the black 
sheep until, in a time of danger, he became the 
leader of the little army, after which time he 
was a reformed character. Defoe, though ob- 
tuse and one-sided in many important matters, 
had nevertheless a profound knowledge of man- 
kind. 

After bidding a last farewell to the island and 
its now numerous inhabitants, Crusoe, still in 
his nephew’s ship, made a voyage to the East 
Indies, then to Brazil, and from thence to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and after touching at 
Madagascar reached the Bay of Bengal. 

The crew wearied, as he himself related, by 
his continual preaching, insisted on the prosy 
old martinet being left behind. As no home- 
ward bound English ship was to be found (in 
those days of sailing-ships the time of traffic was 
governed by the east and west monsoons), he 
made a little trip in the Malay Archipelago and 
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very nearly got hanged for a pirate. He travelled 
through China and visited Pekin. 

The interest of this part of the story, resting 
principally on the fact that Defoe, in his narra- 
tion, probably embodied all that was then known 
about a place which has occupied so important 
a position in modern history. He left Pekin in 
the beginning of February, and crossing Tartary 
reaches Russian territory on 1 3th April, where he 
perpetrates the final and most impressive inci- 
dent of his chequered career. In true missionary 
spirit, quite regardless of the probable conse- 
quences of plunging two nations into unneces- 
sary war, the undaunted Crusoe, with the assist- 
ance of a canny Scot merchant, as intolerant 
and over-zealous as himself, blew up the popular 
idol with a mixture of tar, aqua-vitae, gunpowder, 
and other combustible materials. In the lurid 
light of this explosion, Crusoe, like the Devil in 
whom he takes such peculiar interest, makes his 
exit from the stage. 



THE SERIOUS REFLECTIONS OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

T here are two ways of reading “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” The schoolboy, thrilling with de- 
light over the adventures, swallows down with a 
grimace the moral discourses which lie concealed 
like gray powders in jam. An older reader may 
find those same discourses the most interesting 
part of the story. For Robinson Crusoe, like 
Hamlet, and the Egoist, is a philosophical treat- 
ise, and unless already very familiar, can by no 
means be taken up lightly to while away a sleepy 
half hour. In the “ Serious Reflections ” all 
pretence at a story has been abandoned, it is 
avowedly a series of homilies, intended, as the 
author tells us, to offer an explanation and key 
to the preceding volumes. The title, no less 
than the form of the contents, will prevent it from 
ever becoming popular, and few people are aware 
of its real merits. The three hundred and forty 
closely printed pages are full of entertaining and 
instructive anecdotes; the method of presenting 
the subjects is so original, the phraseology in 
which they are conveyed so admirably fitting to 
100 
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the theme, that an attempt to reproduce the 
same ideas in any language save that of the author 
is like bestowing the broken fragments of an 
antique mosaic on a person anxious to learn 
something of the manner and technique of the 
artist. Defoe, as was his wont, struck at once at 
the root of the matter, and in the opening words 
of the preface makes believe to take the reader 
into his confidence: 

As the design of everything is said to be first in 
the intention, I come now to acknowledge to my 
Reader that the present work is not merely the pro- 
duct of the two first volumes, but the two first 
volumes may rather be called the product of this. 
The fable is always made for the moral not the 
moral for the fable. 

The author then, having explained that envi- 
ous and evil disposed persons have objected to 
these same volumes, declaring the story to be an 
untrue one, thus continues: 

I, Robinson Crusoe, being at this time in perfect 
and sound memory (Thanks be to God), do 
hereby declare their objection is an invention scan- 
dalous in design, and false in fact, and do affirm 
that the story, though allegorical, is also historical. 
Further that there is a man alive, and well known 
too, the actions of whose life are the just subject of 
these volumes, and to whom all, or most part of the 
story directly alludes ; this may be depended upon 
for truth, and to this I set my name. The famous 
history of Don Quixote, a work which thousands 
read with pleasure to one who understands the 
meaning of it, was an emblematic history of, and 
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just satire upon, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a per- 
son very remarkable at the time in Spain. To those 
who knew the origin, all the figures were lively, and 
easily discovered themselves, and they are also 
here, and the images were just ; and therefore when 
a malicious, but foolish writer, in the abundance of 
his gall spoke of the Quixotism of Robinson Crusoe 
he showed evidently that he knew nothing of what 
he said ; and perhaps will be a little startled when I 
tell him that what he meant for a satire was the 
greatest of panegyrics. . . . Thus the frights and 
fancies which succeeded the stories of the print of 
a man^s foot, and surprise of the old goat and the 
thing rolling on my bed, and my jumping out in a 
fright, are all historical and real stories as likewise 
the dream of my being taken by messengers, being 
arrested by officers, the manner of my being driven 
on shore by the surge of the sea, the ship on fire, 
the description of starving, the story of the man 
Friday and many more most material passages ob- 
served here, and on which any religious reflections 
are made, are all historical and true in fact. It is 
more real that I had a parrot, and taught it to call 
me by name. . . . The story of the bear in the tree, 
the fight with wolves in the snow is likewise matter 
of real history; and in a word the Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe are one whole scheme of a real 
life of eight and twenty years, spent in the most 
wandering, desolate, and afflicting circumstances 
that ever man went through, ... in a word, there 
is not a circumstance in the imaginary story but 
has its just allusion to a real story, and chimes, part 
for part, and step for step, with the inimitable life of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The above remarkable statements offer matter 
for serious consideration. Can they be regarded 
as the origin of the widely spread assertion that 
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the story of “Robinson Crusoe” was an allegory, 
and that under the thinly veiled fiction of a ship- 
wrecked mariner on a desert island is described 
the sensations of a man who, unjustlyimprisoned, 
passes through the phases of rebellion, impenit- 
ence, repentance, and Christian resignation, to 
philosophical content? Various pieces of evid- 
ence have been brought forward in support of this 
argument, such as the frequent use of the word 
“ reprieve,” most commonly employed only in 
connection with persons who have been con- 
demned to suffer the extreme penalty of the law; 
also his constant reference to the overwhelming 
effect of sudden joy, almost as fatal in its result 
as sudden grief, suggest a personal experience of 
a similar kind, either in his own person, or wit- 
nessed by him during his prison life. 

Defoe’s predilection for speaking in paradox is 
shown by his political pamphlets ; but he had a 
more reprehensible habit of deliberately throw- 
ing dust into the eyes of his readers. A flagrant 
example which occurs in the preface of one of his 
apparition stories w^as given in another chapter, 
but in endeavouring to form an unbiased opinion 
as to the veracity of the preceding paragraph, let 
it at least be conceded that the story may be a 
mixture of truth and fiction closely interwoven 
into so tangled a web that it cannot be unravelled 
even by the utmost ingenuity. 

A lie that is all a lie may be met and fought with 
outright, 

But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to 
fighu 
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The anecdotes possibly were true, the outline 
of the story may have been an allegory of Defoe’s 
own life, but the connection of the two seems 
inexplicable unless it is assumed that “ Robinson 
Crusoe” is another version of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and that the bears, the lions, the 
shipwrecks, and the savages, are mere figures of 
speech and symbolize the trials and temptations 
which are encountered by every man at some 
time or other during his journey through life. 

Solitude, which is the “ leitmotif” of the whole 
story, is the theme of the first of the seven sec- 
tions into which the book is divided, and, from 
its exceeding importance, may be with advantage 
reserved for the climax. In the second section, 
on “ Honesty,” the author points out a fact which 
can hardly have escaped notice, viz., the fair 
treatment which Crusoe met with in all his busi- 
ness transactions. Defoe was distinguished by 
his commercial integrity, and therefore paints 
others in the light of his own virtue. So when 
discoursing on different kinds of honesty he gives 
as an example the widow to whom Crusoe in- 
trusted a hundred guineas, the fruit of his first 
adventure, and who had, though suffering the 
pangs of poverty, preserved intact the little horde 
committed to her keeping. He goes on to tell 
of the Portuguese captain who rescued Crusoe 
and Xury on the coast of Africa, and paid gener- 
ously for the boat and other possessions which 
he might have taken by force, or laid claim to as 
an indemnity for his own services. He reminds 
the reader of the Brazilian planter who was Cru- 
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soe’s partner, of the two merchants and their 
sons who had care of his property over a period 
of nearly thirty years, though they must have 
given up all hope that the owner would ever re- 
turn. Even the abbot, to whom a third part of the 
annual income had been allotted for charitable 
purposes, returned all the money in his posses- 
sion with an apology for not being in a position 
to refund that which had already been devoted 
to good works; only the king, that is, govern- 
ment, made no restitution. 

Defoe’s own belief in the personality of the 
Devil, which is the subject of the next section, is 
illustrated by the following anecdote: 

It was one night, after having seen odd curious 
appearances in the air of no great significance, that 
coming home, and being in bed but not asleep, I 
felt a pain in one of my feet; after which it came to 
a sort of numbness in my foot, which a little sur- 
prised me ; and after that a kind of tingling in my 
blood, as it had been some distemper running up 
my leg. On a sudden, I felt, as it were something 
alive lie upon me, as if it had been a dog lying upon 
my bed, from my knee downwards, about half way 
my leg, and immediately after I felt it heavier, and 
felt it as plain roll itself upon me, upwards upon my 
thigh — for I lay on one side ; I say, as if it had been 
a creature lying upon me with all his weight, and 
turning his body upon me. It was so lively and 
sensible to me, and I remember it so perfectly well, 
though it is now many years ago, that my blood 
chills and flutters about my heart at the very writing 
it. I immediately flung myself out of my bed, and 
flew to my musquet, which stood always ready at 
my hand, and naked as I was, laid about me upon 
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the bed, in the dark, and everywhere else that I 
could think of where anyone could stand or lie, but 
could find nothing. “ Lord deliver me from an evil 
spirit,” said I, “ what can this be?” and being tired 
with groping about and having broken two or three 
of my earthern pots, with making blows here and 
there to no purpose, I went to light my candle, for 
my lamp which I used to burn in the night, had not 
been lighted, or had gone out. When 1 lighted the 
candle I could easily see that there was no living 
creature in the place with me, but the poor parrot, 
which was wakened and frightened, and cried out 
“ Hold your tongue,” and “ What^s the matter with 
you.” Which words he had learnt from me from my 
frequent saying so to him, when he used to make 
his ordinary wild noises and screaming, that I did 
not like. The more I was satisfied that there was 
nothing in the room, at least to be seen, the more 
another concern came upon me. “ Lord,” says I 
aloud, “ this is the Devil.” “ Hold your tongue,” 
says Pol. 

Unable for a long time to explain to his satis- 
faction the phenomena evidently due to physical 
causes : 

went about,” he says, “with a melancholy 
heavy heart fully satisfied that the Devil had been in 
my room and lay on my bed. Sometimes I would 
try to argue myself a little out of it, by asking my- 
self whether it was reasonable to imagine that the 
Devil had nothing else to do but to come thither and 
only lie down upon me, and go away about his 
business, and not say one word to me. What end 
could it answer? And whether I thought the Devil 
was really busied about such trifles? Or whether he 
had not employment enough of a higher nature, so 
that such a thing as this could be worth his while? 
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But still then I was answered by my own thought 
returning thus, what could it be? Or if it was not 
the Devil, what was it? This I could not answer, 
by any means at all, so I still sunk under the belief 
that it was the Devil, and nothing but the Devil. 
... I scarce heard the least noise, near, or far off, 
but I started and expected to see a Devil, and I 
scarce went twenty yards together, by night or by 
day, without lookingbehind me. Sometimes indeed 
I would take a little heart and would say, ‘ Well, let 
it be the Devil if it will, God is master of the Devil, 
and he can do me no hurt ; unless he is permitted : 
he can be nowhere but he that made him is there 
too.’ And as I said afterwards, when frightened by 
the old goat in the cave, ‘ He is not fit to live alone 
in such an island for twenty years that would be 
afraid to see the Devil.’” 

From the Devil to ‘‘ Dreams ” is a natural 
transition in a person of Defoe’s temperament. 
“Dreams,” he says, “are dangerous,” and he 
searches the Scriptures for examples of dreams. 
From these he proceeds to Astronomy, on which 
subject he appears to hold the same views as a 
certain modern writer, viz. : that no planet in its 
present condition would be a fit habitation for a 
normally constructed human being. Returning 
to his favourite subject, the Devil and his works, 
he selects for castigation poor unhappy Eve, on 
whom, in the “ Political History of the Devil,” 
he had passed so scathing a verdict : 

What was the method chosen by the Devil to 
seduce mankind ? Satan fastened on poor ridiculous 
mother Eve, made presently a true judgment of her 
temper and capacity, took her by the right method 
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and soothing her vanity which is to this day the 
softest place in the head of the sex, wheedled her 
out of her senses by praising her beauty and pro- 
mising to make her a Goddess. 

“ Oracles ” he refers to as being works of the 
Devil, ingenious devices to lure men to destruc- 
tion. 

From “ Oracles ” he passes on to “ Premoni- 
tions,” of which he gives a particularly poor and 
pointless example, and a story of the class of the 
Wesley hauntings, where the loud rappings of 
a hammer, supposed to be the work of the Devil, 
are eventually traced to a monkey. His ex- 
planation of the folly of believing such manifesta- 
tions is curious: 

If these things were not frequently detected it 
would be a great scandal upon the Devil, that he 
had nothing to employ himself upon more significant 
than rapping all night with a hammer to frighten 
and disturb the neighbours, making noises, putting 
out candles, and the like. When we come into the 
invisible state of which we now know so little, we 
shall be easily convinced that the Devil is otherwise 
employed, and has business of more importance on 
his hands. 

“The Immorality of Conversation and of 
Vulgar Errors of Behaviour,” furnish him with 
a discourse divided into seven parts, and the 
“Present State of Religion” gives the oppor- 
tunity for a dialogue between Crusoe and an 
ancient gentlewoman on “The principle business 
of mankind.” 
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“ On listening to the Voice of Providence ” is 
a variation of his favourite theme that there is 
no such thing as good and evil fortune, but that 
all things are pre-arranged by an overruling pro- 
vidence. “ The Proportion between the Christian 
and Pagan World ” reads like a missionary re- 
port; but one passage is interesting as an illus- 
tration of that broadmindedness on matters theo- 
logical which brought upon Defoe the enmity of 
all parties in the Church. 

“ I have nothing to do,” he says, “ with the dis- 
tinctions of Christians : I hope none will object 
against calling the Roman Church a Christian 
Church in this respect, and the professors of the 
Popish Church Christian, neither do I scruple to 
call the Greek Church Christian, though in some 
places so blended with superstition and barbarous 
customs.” 

Very remarkable are the opening words of 
“ The Vision of the Angelic World.” 

They must be much taken up with the satisfaction 
of what they are already, that never spare their 
thoughts upon the subject of what they shall be. 
The locality of heaven and hell is no part of my 
search ; there is doubtless a place reserved for the 
reception of our souls after death; as there is a 
state of being for material substances, so there 
must be a place, if we are to be, we must have a 
Where. 

The last pages of “ An Angelic Vision ” are 
devoted to an anecdote concerning a young 
University man, the president of an Atheistic 
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Club, whose conversion is brought about by the 
coincidence of having had repeated to him 
twice in the same afternoon the following lines: 

But if it should fall out, as who can tell, 

That there may be a God, a heaven, a hell, 

Had I not best consider well, for fear 

Twould be too late when my mistake appear. 

If we believe, as indeed seems probable, that 
Defoe is the hero of his own “ Romance of 
Solitude,” his reflections on that subject will 
naturally possess peculiar interest. 

** I must have made very little use,” he says, “ of 
my solitary wandering years, if, after such a scene 
of wonders as my life may be Justly called, I had 
nothing to say and had made no observations which 
might be useful and instructive as well as pleasant 
and diverting to those who are to come after me. 
. . . The world I say is nothing to us, but as it is 
more or less to our relish, all reflection is carried 
home and our dear self is in one respect the end of 
living. . . . What are the sorrows of other men to 
us? and what their joys? Something we may indeed 
be touched by the power of sympathy and a secret 
turn of the affections j but all the solid reflection is 
devoted to ourselves. . . . Our meditations are all 
solitude in perfection, our passions are all exercised 
in retirement, we love, we hate, we covet, we enjoy 
all in privacy and solitude. . . . 

“ What then is the silence of life? and how is it 
afflicting, while a man hears the voice of his soul to 
speak to God and himself? That man can never 
want conversation who is company to himself ; and 
he that cannot converse profitably with himself is 
worth no conversation at all. ... So I can affirm 
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that I enjoy much more solitude in the middle of 
the greatest collection of mankind in the world, I 
mean London, while I am writing this, than ever I 
can say I enjoyed in eight and twenty years’ con- 
finement in a desert island.” 

The anecdote which may have given rise to 
the tradition of Defoe’s own silence, referred to 
in connection with “The History of Dikory 
Cronke,” is a striking one: 

I have heard of a man, that upon some extra- 
ordinary disgust which he took to the unsuitable 
conversation of some of his nearest relations, whose 
society he could not avoid, suddenly resolved never 
to speak any more: he kept his resolution most 
rigorously many years; not all the tears and en- 
treaties of his friends, no not of his wife and child- 
ren, could prevail with him to break his silence, , . . 
His wife could not bear it, and after endeavouring, 
by all ways possible, to alter his rigid silence, went 
first away from him, and afterwards away from her- 
self, becoming melancholy and distracted. His 
children separated some one way and some an- 
other, was only one daughter, who loved her father 
above the rest kept with him, tended him, talked 
to him by signs, and lived almost dumb like her 
father, near twenty-nine years with him ; till being 
very sick and in a high fever, delirious as we call 
it, he broke his silence, not knowing when he did 
it, and spoke though wildly at first. 

Yet this man did not lead a silent life with him- 
self, he read continually and was often heard to pray 
to God in his solitude very audibly and with great 
fervour. . . . Let no man plead that he wants retire- 
ment ; that he loves solitude but cannot enjoy it, 
because of the embarrassment of the world ; it is all 
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delusion, if he loves it, if he desire it, he may have 
it, when, where, and as often as he pleases. 

The story of “ Robinson Crusoe,” which has 
been compared with the “Odyssey,” finds another 
counterpart in Old World romance, in that of 
Philoctetes, who, like Selkirk, was deliberately 
deserted by his comrades and condemned to 
dwell alone on that “ Sea-inclosed land Lemnos, 
untrodden, and no home of men.” 

It is not originality of thought but of pre- 
sentation which drew from Dr. Johnson the ex- 
clamation: “Was there ever any other story by 
mere man than this which was wished longer by 
the reader? ” The idea of noble self-sufficiency 
is found in some lines by Dyer: 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such present joys therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords. ... 

Freedom of thought, rising above the material 
disadvantages of bodily confinement, inspired 
the cavalier poet, Richard Lovelace, when he 
sang : 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
This for a hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty. 
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To his enemies Defoe appeared as a spy, 
hypocrite, and turncoat, but time, that clears 
away the mists of prejudice, enables us to pass 
a more lenient judgement. He is not an attract- 
ive personality, for him no glamour of romance 
sheds a lustre over noble faults and heroic sins. 
He is the product of a period when Vice was 
squalid and Virtue hypocritical, yet if into the 
story of Crusoe we read the personality of Defoe 
it will surely be conceded that ‘‘The Strange 
Adventures could only have been written by a 
man whose life was, for the most part, passed in 
independence of thought, and who was accus- 
tomed to great reverses, which he met with 
courage and inexhaustible resource. He must 
have believed in the “ Divinity that shapes our 
ends,” for he consulted his Bible in moments 
of doubt, and was not afraid to find himself 
alone with Nature and God. The conduct of 
Philoctetes, when he wept and bewailed his mis- 
fortune, appears contemptible to a generation 
with whom self-control is a matter of habit. 
The language of Crusoe savours of hypocrisy to 
those who regard soul revelations as indiscreet, 
if not actually indelicate, and preserve the utmost 
reticence on the subject of their personal beliefs. 
The details of the story provide infinite matter 
for ridicule, discrepancies of statement are glar- 
ing and apparent; yet, in spite of obvious blem- 
ishes, “ Robinson Crusoe ” has abiding merit and 
will continue to find interested readers. For 
while, in a special sense, it is regarded as the 
autobiography of an individual, it has also a 
H 
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wider significance in its application to the race. 
There can be no limit to our sympathy with the 
shipwrecked mariner in his loneliness, since we, 
too, share his griefs. As alone we came into this 
world, so in moments of danger, and when the 
hand of fate lies heavy on us, those we love 
best are powerless to aid us; as the years go by, 
their pace increasing rapidly when the meridian 
is passed, solitude in the crowd is no longer a 
passing episode, and the friends whom we love, 
the relations whom we have known since in- 
fancy, drop away from our side. The longer 
our pilgrimage the greater the need for self- 
sustainment, and in the solemn moment of our 
release we shall find ourselves alone with Nature 
and God. 

In the sleepy little town of King^s Lynn, once 
an important seaport, there lived during the last 
two centuries a family called Cruso, whose me- 
morial slabs lie scattered on the floor of the 
beautiful Church of St. Nicholas. They were 
sober, well-to-do citizens, and not ashamed of 
their callings, for after each name is inscribed 
in brackets, Mercer, Surgeon, or Upholder (a 
local name for undertaker). An aged lady, the 
last of her race, has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing particulars: “My ancestor was a Huguenot 
who came from Flanders and settled at Norwich. 
I have always understood that Defoe took the 
name of Crusoe from our family tombstones.^ 

' Cruzo as a surname occurs in Holy Cross, Canterbury, 
as early as 1659. Defo occurs in 1693 Friday is 
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My father’s name was Robinson, my brother’s 

too/’ 

found in the register of the parish of St. Dunstan, Can- 
terbury. Creuso as a surname was to be met with at 
Fotheringay in 1573. The favourite surname of the 
Crusos of Lynn was Francis, and the name Robinson does 
not occur on the tombstone before 1794. 
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A mong the many admirers of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” how many are aware what a debt 
of gratitude is owing to the author, whose “ Re- 
view,” published in the midst of so much anxiety 
and danger, served as a model for the far better 
known “ Spectator ” and “ Tatler.” Defoe’s “ in- 
troductory letter ” was the prototype of our lead- 
ing article; he was the promoter, if not the in- 
ventor, of that society journal which is the staple 
literature of a large portion of the community; 
he was an adept at puffing new books, using 
this method chiefly for attracting attention to 
his own writings; and as a special correspondent 
he was a worthy progenitor of his modern repre- 
sentatives. He was the first to furnish his readers 
with personal interviews, with realistic details of 
criminals, accidents, and adventures by land and 
sea. Between 1721 and 1722 he wrote accounts 
of a celebrated felon, Cartouch, the Highland 
rogue (Rob Roy), and Jonathan Wild. When 
Jack Sheppard met his well-deserved fate, Defoe, 
at the foot of the gallows, received from his hands 
a packet, whose contents, a confession and copy 
of verses, presumably written by this disguised 
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friend, excited general interest as the authentic 
composition of the popular highwayman. 

But not only “as the supreme journalist of 
the age does Defoe hold an assured place among 
English writers either of History or Fiction. 
His standard and his practice, his ways and 
words, show us English affairs as in a mirror’’; 
few writers are so inten.sely realistic; his style is 
vivid, concise, and always admirably adapted to 
the various subjects which occupied his busy 
pen. No man was ever more successful in lay- 
ing hold of, and presenting in an attractive form, 
the passing topics of the hour; he was no pro- 
phet, but he caught ideas, as it were, in the air 
and crystallized them for presentation before the 
public. 

Even now, when the subjects of Defoe’s po- 
litical tracts have ceased to interest the general 
reader, the language in which he conveys his 
sentiments can hardly fail to amuse them. “The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters ” is the most amaz- 
ing piece of audacity, especially when taking 
into consideration the time at which it was 
written, when religious and political feeling ran 
high, and condign punishment awaited the 
scribbler who made himself objectionable to the 
higher powers. Such tracts as “ An Answer to a 
Question which nobody thinks of, What if the 
Queen should die? ” and “ What if the Pretender 
should come? ” are brilliant, bewildering, para- 
doxical, and yet perfectly logical pieces of reason- 
ing. 

In “The Consolidator: or. Memoirs of Sun- 
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dry Transactions from the World to the Moon, ^ 
a satirical essay in the style rendered familiar 
by Swift’s “Voyage to Laputa,” he sets before 
his readers a well-considered survey of political 
events in England during the reigns of William 
and Anne. The Consolidator is the English 
Parliament, a heavy cumbrous flying-machine; 
the feathers, which promote and control its move- 
ments, are the members of Parliament, elected 
as representatives of the people; and the Crolians 
and Solurnians who disturb the calm of the lunar 
atmosphere, are the rival parties of High Church 
and Dissent. 

A minor peculiarity of this author’s writing, 
but one that helps to give a marked individu- 
ality to his style, is the unusual spelling or mean- 
ing that he gives to certain common words: his 
parrot is “ Pol ” with one “ 1 ”; he says “ chark ” 
for charcoal, and uses “amuse” in the sense of 
“to deceive,” as when he speaks of “amusing 
the Tory party.” “ Reprieve ” also, which is a 
legal term, was employed by him about a man 
who was shipwrecked, and not at that time in 
any way concerned with human justice. 

“ He was a powerful, though unpolished, 
satirist ; was master of an admirable prose style ”; 
and Swift, who never failed to lash Defoe with 
stinging criticism, yet borrowed from his de- 
spised contemporary suggestions which he made 
use of, not only as already stated in “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” but also in that infamous pamphlet, 
“The Modest Proposal.” Though Defoe’s satires, 
whether political or otherwise, are more enter- 



taining than his fiction, yet it is not surprising 
that the world in general, like Charles Lamb, 
are in darkness as to the larger number of his 
writings, nor that they never come across such a 
work as “ The Review,” since there is only one 
complete copy, and that is in private hands. 

“ Defoe’s Biography,” by Walter Wilson, en- 
lightened Lamb on many points on which he 
had till then been in ignorance, and in writing 
to the latter, to acknowledge the receipt of the 
volumes, he exclaims enthusiastically: “ He was 
always my darling — I shall always feel happy in 
having my name go down anyhow with Defoe’s.” 

Among Lamb’s “Critical Essays,” besides 
that on Secondary Novels, is another entitled, 
“The Good Clerk: a Character with some Ac- 
count of the Complete English Tradesman,” of 
which he writes : “The hundreds of anecdotes, 
dialogues (in Defoe’s liveliest manner), inter- 
spersed, all tending to the same amiable pur- 
pose, namely, the sacrificing of every honest 
emotion of the soul, to what he calls the main 
chance — if you read it in an ironical sense, and 
as a piece of covered satire — makes it one of the 
most amusing books Defoe writ.” In a letter to 
Wilson, written 1829, he again expresses his 
views: “The narrative manner of Defoe has a 
naturalness about it beyond that of any other 
novel or romance writer. His fictions have all 
the air of true stories. To this the extreme 
homeliness of their style mainly contributes. 
The narrators everywhere are chosen from low 
life, or have had their origin in it; therefore, 
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they tell their own tales as persons in their de- 
gree are observed to do, with infinite repetition, 
an over-acted exactness. Hence the emphatic 
sentences marked in the good old italic type; 
hence, too, the frequent interposition of the 
reminding old colloquial parenthesis, ‘I say,’ 

‘ mind,’ and the like, which made an ingenious 
critic observe that his works of this kind were 
capital reading for the kitchen. And, in truth, 
the heroes and heroines of Defoe can never 
again hope to be popular with a much higher 
class of readers than that of the servant, maid, 
and the sailor. Yet,” he continues, ‘‘we would 
not hesitate to say, that in no other book of 
fiction where the lives of such characters are 
described, is guilt and delinquency made less 
seductive, or the suffering made more closely to 
follow the commission, or the penitence more 
earnest or more bleeding, or the intervening 
flashes of religious visitation upon the rude and 
uninstructed soul more meltingly and more fear- 
fully painted.” 

This letter to Wilson was written just a cen- 
tury later than Defoe’s great outpouring of 
romance, when literature of the moral and in- 
structive kind had still a certain vogue. But 
“ the old order changeth, giving place to new,” 
was seldom more apparent than in the alteration 
of literary taste, during the years that have 
elapsed since Lamb passed the foregoing ver- 
dict. Who, at the present time, can sympathize 
with hypocritical penitence the cries of “ Mea 
culpa,” the tearing of hair and raiment by Defoe’s 
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criminals, whose regret is not caused by their 
sins but by prospective punishment, only awakes 
contemptuous pity. Edifying deathbed repent- 
ances of the old-fashioned type arouse no re- 
sponsive emotion in an age when men of blame- 
less lives and brilliant intellects meet their end 
unflinchingly with the avowal on their lips that 
they can formulate no belief as to a future state 
whether for good or for evil. 

Defoe’s first piece of descriptive writing, com- 
bining truth with fiction, was his history of a 
violent storm, which swept across England in 
November, 1703. So graphic is the account of 
its terrible results, so minute the detail of the 
attending circumstances, that but for the well- 
attested fact that he was actually locked up in 
Newgate at the time, it would be impossible to 
doubt that he saw the events which he de- 
scribes. 

Another example of word-painting, in the au- 
thor’s best manner, is that remarkable account of 
a volcanic eruption on the island of St. Vincent, 
which now almost takes rank as a scientific pro- 
phecy with Swift’s two moons of Mars. The writer 
had never seen a volcano, yet his account of the 
imaginary catastrophe will bear comparison with 
the recent records of the great eruption of Mont 
Pel^e in Martinique, when Defoe’s fancy picture 
of a West Indian island blown into the air be- 
came a grim and terrible reality. 

Such, then, are the qualifications which have 
led Lamb, Hazlitt, Forster, Leslie Stephen, and 
other distinguished critics, to devote so much 
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attention to this half-forgotten author. “To 
him,” says the last-named author, “was given 
a tongue to which no one could listen without 
believing every word he uttered; he had the 
most marvellous power ever known of giving 
verisimilitude to his fiction, or, in other words, 
he had the most amazing talent on record for 
telling lies.” 

If Defoe is to be stigmatized with so oppro- 
brious a title, let it at least be conceded that he 
was past master in this particular line. So well 
is his reputation established that in a book- 
seller’s catalogue of to-day there appears as an 
advertisement the following extract from the 
pages of “The Quarterly Review”: “If this 
work be genuine, it is undoubtedly, as it an- 
nounces itself, the most interesting of those 
strange trials for witchcraft, so absorbing and 
sometimes so inexplicable, which occur at a cer- 
tain period in almost every country of Europe. 
If it be a fiction, it is worthy — we can give it no 
higher praise — of Defoe. We have read nothing, 
for a long time, in fiction or history which has 
so completely riveted and absorbed our atten- 
tion.” 
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trated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By 

Mrs. Ewing. Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 

THE BROWNIES. By Mrs. Ewing. Illustrated by 
Alice B. Woodward. 

LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE. By Mrs. Ewing. Illus- 
trated by Alice B. Woodward. 

WE AND THE WORLD. By Mrs. Ewing. Illus- 
trated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 

LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. Ulus 
trated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS 

PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 



{Messrs, ^ell^s ^ooks, 


Crown 5^. net each. 

The Pinafore Picture Book 

The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ told by W. S. Gilbert. With’'i6 
Colour-plates, many black-and-white drawings, and special cover and 
end-papers by Alice B. Woodward. 

The Peter Pan Picture Book 

The Story of Peter Pan retold by Daniel O’Connor. With 28 Colour- 
plates by Alice B. Woodward, and specially designed binding and 
end-papers. Thirtieth Thousand. 


Crown ^tOj 2s. 6(/. net. 

Easter Eggs 

An Idyll for Children, by Christoph von Schmid. With 6 Colour- 
dates and many other illustrations, title-page, binding, and end-papers 
)y M. V. Wheelhouse. 


Post 5s. net. 

The Adventures of 

Robinson Crusoe 

With many illustrations in colour and black-and-white, and title-page, 
binding, and end-papers by Gertrude Leese. 


Crown St. ^d. 

The Adopting of Rosa Marie 

A Story for Children. By Carroll Watson Rankin, author of 
“Dandelion Cottage.” Illustrated by F. C. Shinn. 


Crowfi SWf 5J. 

NATURE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Insect Stories 

By Vernon L. Kellogg. With numerous illustrations. 
2 



^Messrs. 'Bell's Books. 


The Endymion Series. 

New and Cheaper Uniform Editio7i. Post ^vo. 

3J-. ^d. net each. 

" It may jixstly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that it 
is the best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared.” 
■Studio. 

POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decor- 
ated by Eleanor Fortkscue-Brickdale. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illustrated 

and Decorated by R. Anning Bell. With Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Walter Raleigh. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by R. Anning Bell. With Introduction by Professor Walter 
Raleigh. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 

Decorated by Byam Shaw. With Introduction by Du. R. 
Garnett. 

ENGLISPI LYRICS FROM SPENSER TO MILTON. 

Illustrated and Decorated by R. Anning Bell. Selected with 
Introduction by John Dennis. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated 

and Decorated by W. Heath Robinson. With an Introduction 
by H. Noel Williams. 


The Carillon Series. 

Illustrated by Robert Anning Bell. Printed in red and 
black at the Chiswick Press. 

In decorated paper boards^ i^. net ; in limp leather ^ 2s. net. 

THE ODES OF KEATS. 

KEATS’ ISABELLA AND THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS, L’ ALLEGRO, &c. 

RUBAIyAt of OMAR KHAYYAm. 
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{Messrs. ‘Bell’s Books, 


Les Classiques Francais 
Illustres 

“ Charmingly illustrated ... a delightful series of French Classics 
in l^xtxich.''-~Spectator. 

Crown Sz^o, zvitk 8 Colour -plates^ numerous black-and-white 
illustrations., and specially designed title-page^ 
binding., and end-papers. 

NOW READY. 

GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES SONNEURS. 
Preface d’Emile Faguet, de TAcademie Fran^aise. 
Illustrations de M. V. Wheelhouse. 4^. ^d. net. 

GEORGE SAND: LA MARE AU LIABLE. Notice 
Analytique de C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Illustrations de 
Gertrude Leese. 3^. 6t/. net. 

GEORGE SAND : FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. Illustra- 
tions de Gertrude Leese. 3^. ^d, net. 

BALZAC: LES CHOUANS. Preface de Gustave Lan- 
SON. Illustrations de J. Blake Greene. 3^-. M. net. 

Bell’s Sonnets Series. 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, with borders and initials by 
Christopher Dean. Royal \^mo, ^s, 6 d. net eccch, 

THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. 

THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. BY MRS. 
BROWNING. 

BROWNING’S RABBI BEN EZRA. 

DANTE’S VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE. 

Newly translated by Francks de Mey. 

SONNETS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

4 



^Messrs. Cell's "Books, 


Masters of Literature 

A SERIES of handy single volumes, containing the 
finest passages from the works of great Prose Writers, 
with full Biographical and Critical Introduction and 
Editorial Connections. 

Crown %vo. With Portraits. 3^. fid. net each. 

FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 

SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant. 

FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 

CARLYLE. ByA.W. Evans. 

DEFOE. By John Masefield. 

THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton. 

DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 

EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 

STERNE. By Dr. Sidney Lee. 

“There is sure to be a warm welcome, as there is an ex* 
cellent field for the new series. , . . Attractive in form and 
admirable as to the selection of contents. They contain intro- 
ductions of a biographical and critical character, useful as 
keys to the books, and valuable as conveying the views of the 
modern and highly skilled critic. The * selections ’ are not 
snippets connected merely by their occurrence in the same 
volume, but they are part of a complete survey of the works 
from which they are taken.” — Scotsman. 

5 



Messrs. Cell's “Books. 


Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post Svo, each with 40 illustrations and photogravure 
frontispiece, 3^. 6^/. net. 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A, 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By H. James Wcale. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, 
M.A.,F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli*Bon. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., B’.S.A, 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

WATTEAU. By Edgeumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, M.A. , F.S.A, 

6 



3\dessrs. 'Bell's Books. 


The British Artists Series 

Each with 90 ^ 100 Illustrations and specially designed 
binding, js. 6 d. net each. 

BURNE-JONES. By Malcolm Bell. 

ROSSETTI. By II. C. Marillier. 

MILLAIS. By A. Lys Baldry. 

LEIGHTON. By Ernest Rhys. 

THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS. 
By Percy Bate. 

REYNOLDS. By Lord Ronald Su thrrland-Gower. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronald Sutherland- 
Gower. 

TURNER. By W. L. Wyllie, R.A. 

MORLAND. By Dr. Williamson. 

The Art Galleries of Europe 

Crown SvOf ivith many Illustrations and a Plan. 6j-. net. 

THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By 
Julia de Wolf Addison. 

THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. By Mary Knight 
Potter. 

THE ART OF THE VATICAN. By Mary Knight 

POTl'ER. 

THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. By Julia de 
Wolf Addison. 

THE ART OF THE VENICE ACADEMY. By Mary 
Knight Potter. 

THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY, By 
Julia de Wolf Addison. 

THE ART OF THE NETHERLAND GALLERIES. 
By D. C. Preyer. 

THE ART OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. Bv 
Esther Singleton. 
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OAessrs. ‘Bell's Books. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Painters. 

Pott 8v0t <io,i^ty Cloth covers ^ with 8 Illmtrations^ ij. net 
eachy or in limp leather with Photogravure Frontispiece^ 
2s, net. 


Mow Ready, 


ALMA TADEMA. 

MILLAIS. 

ROSA BONHEUR. 

MILLET. 

BOTTICELLI. 

MURILLO. 

BURNE-JONES. 

RAPHAEL. 

CONSTABLE. 

REMBRANDT. 

CORREGGIO. 

REYNOLDS. 

DA VINCI. 

ROMNEY. 

FRA ANGELICO. 

ROSSETTI. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

RUBENS. 

GREUZE. 

TITIAN. 

HOGARTH. 

TURNER. 

HOLBEIN. 

VAN EYCK. 

HOLMAN HUNT. 

VELASQUEZ. 

LANDSEER. 

WATTEAU. 

LEIGHTON. 

WATTS. 

MICHEL ANGELO. 

WHISTLER. 


** Highly satisfactory from every point of view.” — West- 
minster Budget. 

‘‘The illustrations are uniformly excellent. If art is to be 
made " popular, this assuredly is the way to do it .” — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“Exquisite little volumes .” — Black and White. 

“ Eminently tasteful.” — Globe, 

“Exceedingly handy and pretty.” — Outlook. 
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{Messrs, 'Bell's Books. 


Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Musicians. 


Pott 82/0. Illustrated. Clot/if is. net each ; limp leather,, 
2vith a Photogravure Frontispiecey 2s. net, 

“They are neatly produced, and likely to lead on to further study, 
while they reach a level of accuracy which is unusual in publications 
which aim at being small and popular.” — AthencEum. 


Now Ready. 

BACH HANDEL ROSSINI 

BEETHOVEN HAYDN SCHUMANN 

BRAHMS TCHAIKOVSKI SULLIVAN 

CHOPIN MENDELSSOHN VERDI 

GOUNOD MOZART WAGNER 

GRIEG PURCELL 


Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Great Writers. 


Pott8vo. Illustrated. Clothy is. net each; limp leathery 
with a Photogravure FrontispiecCy 2.s. net each. 

“ This charming and artistic little series the illustrations of which 
would be well worth the price asked for each book.” — Academy. 


Now Ready. 
BROWNING GOLDSMITH 
CPIAUCER JOPINSON 

COLERIDGE SHAKESPEARE 
DE QUINCEY MILTON 
DICKENS MOLIERE 
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LAMB 

DEFOE 

DANTE 

SPENSER 

HORACE 



Messrs. 'Bell's Books, 


With 35 IllnsiratioHS. Sixth Edition,, Post 8vo, 5s. net. 

HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Robert 
Clermont Witt, M.A. 

“A better gift for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,* but who regret 
that they ‘ know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” — Spectator. 

With 49 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6^. net. 

ART AND THE CAMERA. By Antony Guest. 

With 40 Illustrative Plates and numerous Woodcuts in the text. 
Fourth Edition, Post Sw, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. By 

Frederick Litchfield. 

“The book is, without question, the most interesting and informing 
guide that the modern fashion for antique furniture has produced.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

With full-page Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. ByJ. H. Slater. 

Eleventh Thousand. With 40 Illustrative Plates and numerous 
Reproductions of Marks. Post Zvo, ss. net. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. By Mrs. 

Willoughby Hodgson. 

“The information given is precisely what is needed, and it is particu* 
larly well arranged, with a preliminary chapter of practical advice.”— 
Westminster Gazette. 

With 40 Plates, and Reproductions of upwards of 600 Marks, 
and numerous Illustrations. Post Zvo, 6^. 7iet. 

HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL CHINA. 

By C. H. Wylde. 

With 40 Plates, illustrating up^vards of 70 Miniatures. 

Third Edition. Post Zvo, fo. lut. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIA- 
TURES. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

With 48 Plates, illustrating upwards of 750 Spechnens. 

Post Zt'O, 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. By 

Bertram T. K. Smith. 

10 



^Messrs. 'Bell's Books. 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown 8vo, doih^ is. 6d. net each. 

“The Series bids fair to become an indispensable companion to the 
Cathedral tourist in England.” — Times. 

The following Volumes have been issued: 

Bangor.— Bristol. — Canterbury. — Carlisle. — Chester. 
—Chichester. — Durham. — Ely. —Exeter. —Gloucester. 
— Hereford. — Lichfield. — Lincoln. — Llandaff.— Man- 
chester.— Norwich.— Oxford.— Peterborough.— Ripon. 
— Rochester. — St. Albans. — St. Asaph. — St. David’s. 
—St. Patrick’s, Dublin. — St. Paul’s. — St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark.— Salisbury.— Southwell.— Wells.— Win- 
chester. — W orcester. — Y ork. 

Uniform Volumes ^ is. 6d. net each. 

English Cathedrals (An Itinerary and Description). — 
Westminster Abbey. — The Temple Church. — St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. — St. Martin’s Church, 
Canterbury. — Beverley Minster. — Tewkesbury Abbey 
and Deerhurst Priory. — Wimborne Abbey and Christ- 
church Priory. — Bath Abbey, Malmesbury Abbey, 
and Bradford-on-Avon Church. — Stratford-on-Avon 
Church. — Romsey Abbey. — The Churches of Coventry. 

Bell’s Handbooks to 

Continental Churches. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo^ 2s. 6d. net each. 

Amiens. — Bayeux, — Chartres.— Mont St. Michel.— 
Paris (Notre Dame). — Rouen. 

II 



Messrs. "Beirs ^Books, 

The York Library. 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Foolscap 8w, clothe 2s. net; leather^ 3^. net. 

The following volumes are noiu ready: 
BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 
BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 

2 VOIS. 

BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND 

MECCAH. Edited by Lady Burton. 2 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited 

by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 3 vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s Transla- 
tion, revised. With Lockhart's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES. Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Wal- 
pole’s Castle of Otranto. With an Introduction by C. S. 
Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 

SHAKESPEARE, and other English Poets. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Es.says on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK and OMNIANA. 
DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL 

DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with 

the Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

FIELDING’S JOSEPH ANDREWS. 

FIELDING’S AMELIA. 

GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories 
invented by the Monks. Revised edition by Wynnard Hooper 
M.A. 
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^Messrs. 'Bell’s Books. 


The York Library — continued. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, 
LL.D. Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, Litt.D. 
GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTbl FROM MY OWN 

LIFE. Introduction by Karl Breul, Litt.D. 2 vols. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble 
Faun). 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO. A History of the Campaign of 

1815. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 

JAMP:S0N’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

T AlVnV<-l FQQAVC; 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE 
THOUGHTS OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. 
MARRY AT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations. 
MARRY AT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Ulus. 
MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised 

by W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 

With a Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated by Aubrey Stewart, 
M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols, 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. Translated by 

E. Foster. Newly revised by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited by G. R. 

Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited by Frede- 
rick Ryland, M.A. 

THEOCRITUS. The Idylls of. With the Eclogues of 

Virgil. Translated into English verse by C. S. Calverley. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. The Warden (r vol.). Bar- 
CHESTER Towers (i vol.). Dr. Thorne (i vol.). Framley 
Parsonage (i vol.). The Small House at Allington (2 vols.). 
The Last Chronicle of Barset (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. 
ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. Edited 
by Miss Betham-Edwards. 





^Messrs. "Bell's Books. 


Life and Light Books. 

Prettily Bounds is, net each Volume, 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Long’s Transla- 
tion. fsth Thousand. 

EPICTETUS. 2 vols. George Long’s Translation. 
SENECA: A Selection. By H. C. Sidley. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. A Selection. By Mrs. 

M. Gatty. 2 vols. 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide A. Procter. 

First Series. i/^ 6 th Thousand. Second Series, noth Thousand. 

AURORA LEIGH. By Mrs. Browning. 6th Thousand, 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 4//z Thousand, 
POEMS BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. Selected. 

5/4 Thousand. Also in limp leather, 2$. net. 

EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF LIFE. \th Thousand. 
BILLY AND HANS : My Squirrel Friends. A True His- 

tory. By W. J. Stili-man. Thousand. 

KITH AND KIN: Poems of Animal Life selected by 

Henry S. Salt. 

FRIENDS OF MINE. By Mrs. Corbet Seymour. 
THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. By Ralph 

Waldo Trine, Thousand. 

EVERY LIVING CREATURE. By Ralph Waldo 

Trine. 27M Thousand. 

CHARACTER-BUILDING : Thought Power. By Ralph 

Waldo Trine. 51st Thousand . 

FATE MASTERED— DESTINY FULFILLED. By 

W. J. Colville. \th Thousand. 

LIGHT FROM THE EAST. Selections from the Teach- 
ing of the Buddha. By Edith Ward 4/4 Thousand. 

BETTER FOOD FOR BOYS. By Eustace H. Miles. 
MATHEMATICAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By Eu.stace H. Miles. 

THE WHOLE WORLD KIN. A Study in Threefold 
Evolution. By J. Howard Moore. 

THOUGHTS ARE THINGS. By Prentice Mulford. 
NEPTUNE THE WISE: Episodes in his Life. By C. J. 
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<Messrs. "Bell's Books. 


Pocket-Book Classics. 

THE POCKET HOI^CE. The Latin Text, with Con- 
ington’s Translation on opposite pages. Limp cloth, 
4-f- net ; stamped leather, 5^. net. 

Also in 2 Parts, limp cloth, viz., “Odes and 
Carmen Seculare.” is. 6d. net. “Satires, Epistles and 
Art of Poetry.” 2s. net. 

CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANSLATIONS, AND 
FLY LEAVES. Limp cloth, 2s. net; stamped sheep- 
skin, 3i'. net. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by 
George Long. Limp cloth, ^d. net; limp leather, 
2s. net; stamped sheepskin, 2s, ^d. net. 

TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Limp cloth, is. net; 
limp leather, is. 6d. net. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. Limp leather, 2s. net. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Limp leather, is. 6d. net. 


Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

FREDERIC HARRISON 

In 8 small crown Sw, 3J-. 6Y. per volume net. 

THE WARDEN. With Introduction by Frederic Harri- 
son, and Portrait of Trollope. 

BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

DR. THORNE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (2vols.) 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. (2vols.) 

See also The York Library p. 13. 
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Messrs. ‘Bell’s Books. 


Standard Books. 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON 1. By John Holland Rose, 

Litt.D. Largely compiled from new materials taken from the British 
official records. In 2 vols. Large post 8vo. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Plans. Third Ediiion. i8^. net. Also a Cheaper 
Edition, without the Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. iQs. net. 
“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon 
yet published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the 
task has been attempted .” — The Times. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S. 

Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynoks Bright, 
M.A. Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
In 8 vols. Post 8vo. 5^. net each. 

The original ten-volume library edition is still to be had. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous portraits and other illustrations, lo^. ^d. net each. 
(Vols. i-viii, the Diary, Vol. ix, Index, Vol. x, Pepysiana.) 

“Mr. Wheatley has easily distanced all previous editors, both in the 
completeness of his matter and his annotations, and there is no doubt 
this new classic edition of a classic will be agreat success. 

THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By 

Ai.ice Drayton Greenwood. 2 vols. 8 vo. With Portraits and 
Map. los. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I is now ready, containing: Sophia Dorothea (wife of 
George I) and Caroline of Ansbach (Queen of George II). 

Vol. II will contain : Charlotte (Queen of George III). Caro- 
line OF Brunswick (Queen of George IV). Adelaide (Queen of 
William IV). 

THE POEMS OF COVENTRY PATMORE. Complete 

in I vol. With an Introduction by Basil Champneys and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. net. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 

Complete in i vol. With Memoir by Sir Walter J. Sendall, 
G.C.M.G., and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6 j. net. 

INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By the Right 

Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF Ade- 
laide Anne Procter, With Introduction by Charles Dickens. 
A Portrait Crown 8vo. 5 j. net. 

LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Proc- 
ter. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. net. 


CHISWICK PRESS I TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 








